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Union protests salary 


Professors blast 
president’s stance and 
unwillingness to 
resolve pay differences 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Managing Editor 


nannual report filed by the 
Asset Community 

College Council shows sal- 
ary inequities exist at NECC. The 
entire situation has the union and 
faculty members steaming over 
the state’s refusal to negotiate with 
the union. 

The MCCC study shows clear 
salary inequities in the state’s com- 
munity college system. This was 
determined by a systematic equa- 
tion, including October 1993 pay- 
rolls, educational background (de- 
grees), experience, birth date, year 
of hire, sex and seniority. 

The study’s equation applies to 
two different comparisons of the 
members’ pay scales. One scale 
(using the applied formula) com- 
pares the NECC faculty and staff- 


bers with those at the other 14 
state community colleges. 

In part one (based on the 
college’s workers), 70 of 129 staff 
and faculty have pay inequities 
(54 percent). Twenty-one of those 
70 workers (30 percent) have ineq- 
uities greater than $3,000, with an 
overall range from a low of -$10 to 
-$9,377. 

The study comparing person- 
nel at NECC to other state commu- 
nity colleges shows 95 (74 percent) 
have lower than expected salaries, 
31 of which (33 percent) are more 
than $3,000 out of whack. The 
range among these 95 inequities 
runs from a minus $93 to minus 
$8,762. 

Since the release of the ineq- 
uity study, little has changed. 

“In effect, the president’s done 
nothing,” said Joe Rizzo, griev- 
ance coordinator for MCCC and 
instructor of behavioral sciences. 
“The money to fund the equity 
relief was originally part of a con- 
tract package. Both the union and 
the presidents came to an agree- 
ment on a package that was to- 
tally rejected by the Weld admin- 
istration.” 


ers against themselves. The sec- 
ond compares the school’s mem- 
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® Union negotiators say 
state officials continue to 
meddle with proposals, 

causing moral problems 


By RAY NAROIAN 
News Editor 


ith contract proposals being 
pulled off the table twice this 
summer, the Massachusetts 


Community College Council has offered a 
counterproposal that is still being mulled. 

An earlier three-year package drawn up 
between the Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Council and Executive Office of Admin- 
istration and Finance was reneged by the 
community college presidents who then 
backed out of a May 1995 agreement for a 
compacted salary schedule with steps. 

This not only led to a counterproposal 
but to outrage. 

Joseph Rizzo, DCE grievance coordina- 


Two years ago, the MCCC a 


See INEQUITIES, page 5 
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JOSEPH RIZZO, union official 


tor, believes that presidents with backbone 
would have pushed this through. 

“Strange thing going on with the presi- 
dents. They came to an agreement with us 
and when the Weld administration balked 
at it, they jumped from our side to the other 
side,” he said, “So on one hand, they were 
saying we’re with the faculty, but if you ask 
them if they are willing to talk to Weld, they 
Say no...no...no.” 

As far as the part-timer contract fares, 
Rizzo feels the presidents could have pushed 
it through themselves. 


See CONTRACT, page 7 
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® New funding will bring 
big changes in science, 
health departments 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor-in-Chief 


ECC’s Lawrence campus has finally 
Nese funding to construct new 

health laboratories, which President 
John R. Dimitry said will be “the best in the 
Commonwealth.” 

The new labs will be part of a $1.4 
million plan to move the existing respira- 
tory, radiology and science/biology pro- 
grams as well as to provide new high-tech 
equipment for students and faculty. 

“It will have state-of-the-art, fabulous 
facilities,” said Kathy Rodger, Lawrence cam- 
pus director. “$1.4 million is a high pricetag, 
but all these areas will have heavy equip- 
ment.” 

The plan is part of Phase II, the first of 
which was completed in 1991 and consisted 
of securing the building donated by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
— which became the Lawrence campus - 
and completing renovations of the build- 
ing. 

The donation was a 17-year-old, 68,000- 


inequities 


Get With It Week promotes school spirit 


STUDENTS FLOCK outside of the Bentley Library to participate in the week’s 
festivities. Food, music and a club fair set the new semester off to a good start. 


C. Caron photo 


$1.4 million released 
for Lawrence campus 


square-foot office building, and included a 
parking lot fit for approximately 160 ve- 
hicles. 

In spring 91, a design and study was 
completed to assess the scope of renova- 
tions needed for the building. The Division 
of Capital Planning and Operations autho- 
rized and released $900,000 to complete the 
first phase of repairs needed to meet the 
Educational Massachusetts Public Safety 
Code. 

It also provided 13 general purpose class- 
rooms, a nursing lab facility, a library, a 
bookstore, a day care center, all the nursing 
lab space and a cafeteria and was com- 
pleted in October ’92, according to pro- 
jected costs. 

Since then, the Lawrence campus has 
been awaiting funds to complete Phase II of 
the construction, which includes the new 
labs, and will also include an upgrade of the 
phone system and new computers as well 
as general purpose laboratories and biol- 
ogy/anatomy/physiology laboratories. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services, provided a general timeline for 
when Phase II will be completed. 

“In my opinion, it will take a year to 18 
months to do the design, the bid specifica- 
tions, receive the bid and have the contrac- 
tor do the work,” he said. 


The reason it took so long for the funds 
See LAWRENCE, page 7 


Sports 

Boston Bruins excel at 

finding players who 

blow it in the playoffs. 
See page 19 


Late Breaking News: ° 


Te NECC board of trustees met Monday and voted 
David Hartleb of the University of Cincinnati for 
recommendation to the Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Council to replace retiring president John R. Dimitry. 

Hartleb was named from a field of over 200 candidates 
for the recommendation. 


— BRIAN MOORE, managing editor 
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Unabomber’s prose: 
not in this paper 


he Washington Post in cooperation 

with The New York Times recently 

published a 35,000-word diatribe 
against technology by the elusive and 
wily Unabomber-the man responsible 
for three deaths and 23 injuries since 
1978. 

This sets a scary precedent in that it 
may encourage other potential terror- 
ists to submit articles for publication ... 
or else. 

The Justice Department suggested 
the papers print the submission in 
hopes it could be analyzed for potential 
leads as to the Unabomber’s identity. 

This is a tough call in that a respect- 
able publication such as The Washington 
Post shouldn't be held, in essence, un- 
der siege by terrorism, for the conse- 
quences could be disastrous. 

On the other side, there is some 
public interest in what the Unabomber 
has to say and no one wants to see The 
Oklahoma Bombing, Part II — not to 
imply he was the one responsible for 
the treacherous act, but he obviously 
has the capability of such a disaster. 

So what to do? Give in and print his 
tirade? Or stand by the fourth estate’s 
moral code and hope for the best? 

The Observer would choose the latter. 

It's unconscionable to let such a 
serpentine mind run the media. While 


some people may think the media print 
anything to sell newspapers — which in 
most cases is false — but the line has to 
be drawn somewhere. 

If we are to let a criminal have his 
say, line him up for an interview. We 
can’t be threatened into publishing the 
malicious snake's prose. 

While The Justice Dept., The Washing- 
ton Post and The New York Times made a 
decision in the interest of public safety, 
we respectfully disagree, and hope it 
doesn’t snowball into a new publica- 
tion: The Unabomber Times. 


| “Tf we are to let a 
criminal have his say, 
line him up for an 
interview. We can’t be 
threatened into pub- 
lishing the malicious | 
snake’s prose.” 


Inequities can be solved 
if college wants to do it 


he problems with salary inequi 

ties have plagued staff and fac 

ulty members at the college for 

years. Employees have worked through- 

out that duration, knowing well they're 
underpaid for their services. 

These employees and the union work- 
ers are angry at the lack of action taken 
by President John R. Dimitry. 

Dimitry stands behind his beliefthat 
the Commonwealth should make the 
salaries equitable. True, it’s about time 
the Bay State kicks a few bucks into the 
public higher education system, but 
just who are we kidding? 

Massachusetts stands as a power- 
house when comparing its colleges 
against those in other states across the 
nation. Gov. Weld believes in private 
education and therefore continues to 
cut the state’s public colleges and uni- 
versities. 


So just when will the state’s legisla- 
ture agree to solve this problem? Not 
anytime soon. 

Dimitry has admitted the school does 
indeed have more than enough money 
(exceeding $1.4 million) to settle the 
inequities. 

If the school can afford it, why not 
settle now? 

Unhappy teachers mean lower qual- 
ity classes. This results in the lowering 
quality of classes at NECC, with stu- 
dents getting less for their money. 


Correction 


Due to a reporting error, a picture showing 
professor John Guarino handing an award 
to student Janet Clark was incorrect. The 
picture actually shows Ragnhild Roycroft 
receiving the legal “brief” award. Clark did 
however receive a history paper award. 


Letters Policy 


U The Observer welcomes your comments 
in our letters to the editor section. 
Please limit them to 300 words, make 
sure they are signed and include a 
telephone number for verification. 
Thanks for the input! 


Pacemaker, ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
ACPIL.A. Times Story of the Year 
Fall 1994 
Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 
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Professor remembers 
colleague’s humanity 


® Personal stories, jokes 
ignite appreciation of 
MacMaster’s rich life 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


n Aug. 4 or 5, Don MacMaster died 
@) in his sleep. He had been an ESL 

teacher at Northern Essex for over 
five years. During this time, I came to know 
him pretty well both as a coworker and as 
a close, personal friend. He was an incred- 
ible character. 

In reminiscing about him, one of the 
first images that came to mind was Jim 
Morrison, reciting/one of his poems on his 
American Prayeralbum, asking, “What would 
your life be like if it were made into a 
Hollywood movie?” 

Don’s life would have made a pretty 
good movie. He was an athlete, and presi- 
dent of his drama club in college. He picked 
cherries in Oregon, worked in a cannery, 
and was a floorwalker in the famous 
Gimbel’s department store in New York 
City 

He owned his own business for a few 
years. He shipped out as a merchant sea- 
man, worked overseas as a book salesman 
and later spent many years teaching in 
Africa, years that he would always recall 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Most people have a defining turn, sig- 
nificant event or circumstance from which 
they thereafter come to think of their own 
lives in terms of a “before” and “after.” For 
Don, the turning point came in 1961, the 
year he left for Africa on a teaching assign- 
ment. He would always describe his life 
before that time as that of a “cultural 
chauvinist.” Living among Africans for many 
years, he came to admire their sense of 
community, sharing and collective respon- 
sibility. He told me about a bus trip he took 
through Zambia many years ago. A seem- 
ingly trivial incident occurred which sym- 
bolized for him, a particular spiritual value 
that he loved the most about Africa, a value 
that he internalized and absorbed into the 
deepest recesses of his being. 

Ayoung conductor was in the aisle ofthe 
bus taking tickets. When she went to the 
back, she meta young boy ina tattered shirt 
and ragged shorts. He held up a piece of 
paper to her saying, “This is my receipt.” 
The conductor rejected it, saying it wasn'ta 
valid ticket. Then the two of them began to 
argue. As everyone in the bus became aware 
of the potentially ugly scene heating up, an 
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old man shuffled up to the front of the bus 
and proposed taking up a collection, “for 
our younger brother.” 

Thirty strangers pitched in and paid the 
boy’s fare. Nobody begrudged it. But even 
more importantly, they did it instantly, 
almost without thought — without feeling 
exalted or self-satisfied at their own kind- 
ness. 

Thomas Merton, the great Catholic theo- 
logian and monk once wrote, “In the 20th 
century, it is becoming harder and harder 
to be simply human.” The growing irrel- 
evance of established religions, technology 
and science devoid of values, mindless con- 
sumerism and nihilism have made modern 
people strangers to themselves. 

C.G. Jung wrote a book about that, titled, 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul. If 1 were to 
write a book. about Don’s life;1 would call it 
A Modern Man in Celebration of his Soul. 

In the West, you can often feel like an 
automaton, but in Africa, it is hard to be 
anything but human. The elemental ways 
of life, the primal feelings, the ancient, 
tribal wisdom and the basic, visceral hu- 
manity blew his Midwestern, conventional 
Protestant mind. Jung once said that we 
have a 2-million year-old man living inside 
each of us ~ and when we get too far away 
from him, we are in trouble, out of balance, 
and alienated from nature and others. 

But Don was in touch, connected. All the 
time. That was the nature of the precious 
gift Don received from his great spiritual 
journey in Africa, a profound lesson in how 
to be fully human, which he took to heart 
and carried to the end of his days. 

Don was a big man with a great hearty 
laugh. He loved to eat, drink, dance, sing 
and tell stories. And he was extremely ar- 
ticulate and intelligent. We had some ad- 
ventures together. He was a headstrong 
man at times, especially in the face of 
injustice or inequity, when his inner war- 
rior spirit could be quite strong. 

One time | was with Don ata really seedy 
bar in Boston. The patrons looked like tat- 
tooed blues musicians, convicts, and boxers 
from a 1950s B-movie. We ordered a couple 
of beers at the bar, and Don, being a large 
man, found the bar stool too uncomfort- 
able. So we sat down in one of the booths. 
A waitress came over to take our order and 
we told her that we didn’t want to eat, we 
were just going to have a few beers 

The waitress, for some reason, became 
rude and told us in very harsh tones to get 

See ESL, page 4 
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@ Pet peeves often make 
small things appear 
larger than life, but 
everyone has them 


In a world filled with death, destruction 
and at times, almost complete anarchy, it’s 
time someone talks about the everyday 
“little things” which may not be a sign that 
the apocalypse is upon us, but for some 
reason instill anger in us. 

As a nation, we’re high-strung every 
little thing upsets us. Someone turns in 
front of you without signaling, immedi- 
ately you extend your middle finger, con- 
veying the international gesture for dis- 
pleasure. Now is it really a big deal that 
someone forgot to turn on their blinker? 

This column will be broken down into 
several categories, including: politics, en- 
tertainment, sports, NECC and love/ro- 
mance, the cause of most stress. 

Politics: Why was Richard Nixon ever 
forgiven for what he did? He was the most 
powerful man in the free world and he 
abused that power while lying to and cheat- 
ing the American people. Nixon passed 
away, and that is sad, but this is no reason 
to forgive him for almost single-handedly 
creating one of the darkest moments in 
American history. 

Now flip the coin of hypocrisy. The cur- 
rent president has been routinely chastised 
because he admitted to once trying mari- 
juana. 

Second, the lawmakers of this country 
have successfully implemented some form 
of affirmative action program. What is that? 
If I’m in charge of Company X, I’m told by 
local and federal officials how many mi- 
norities I’m supposed to employ? I don’t 
think so. Affirmative action, by definition, 
is racist. Whatever happened to, “The best 
man for the job,” (Oops! Excuse me, in this 
age of political correctness, that should 
read, “The best person for the job.”). 

If I’m ever in a position to hire and fire 
people, I will not hire an African-American 
to meet a quota; however, if that person is 
the most qualified, he or she will get the job. 

Affirmative action is basically asking 
people to look at what color someone’s skin 
is and hire or don’t hire the person based on 
that. That is wrong. 

Entertainment: First, $7.50 to get intoa 
movie, yeah right. 

Second, how is it that Pulp Fiction, one of 
the greatest, and definitely of the most 
original movies ever made, did not win the 
Oscar for Best Picture. Sure, Forrest Gump 
was an entertaining film, but comparing it 
to Pulp Fiction is like comparing SPAM to 


prime rib. 

Third, Courtney Love, uhm, can anyone 
say the Yoko Ono of the 90s. When John 
Lennon died, America embraced Ono and 
she rewarded the heartfelt compassion of 
millions of adoring Lennon fans by singing. 
Someone should have told her she can’t 
sing. 

Then in 1993, Nirvana lead man, Kurt 
Cobain, shot and killed himself. And like a 
vulture, Love is getting more mileage out of 
her untalented capabilities than Ono could 
ever Imagine. 

Fourth, Cybill Sheppard has a new prime 
time sitcom, called, Cybill. Surprise! Could 
anyone possibly stretch their acting skills 
less? Think about it, Sheppard plays an out- 
of-work actress, whose career was blossom- 
ing a short time before and is now looking 
for work, preferably on episodic television. 

Whoa, Ms. Sheppard, you really took a 
chance with this character-it’s your life. She 
hasn’t done a thing since Moonlighting. The 
funniest thing about it is she can’t even 
play the part all that well. 

Fifth, MTV. I’m going to break that down 
for you. (M) = music, (TV) = television. When 
MTV first started, it was exactly that-music 
television. Now the network is overrun 
with corny shows like, MTV Sports, Unfiltered 
and Singled Out, the latter of the three being 
perhaps the worst of all. 

A friend ofa friend was actually a contes- 
tant on this show, which MTV likes to bill as 
the Dating Game for the ’90s. He made it 
through round after round before finally 
winning. Now the premise of the show is 
that the lucky couple will get to go ona date 
courtesy of MTV. This friend of a friend 
reported back that not only did he not goon 
a date, he was actually discouraged from 
talking to the young lady. 

Sixth, Keanu Reeves, this man may be 
the worst actor alive. Sure, ladies he may be 
“eye-candy” for many of you, but his acting 
ability is right up there with Barney Rubble 
and Captain Caveman. 

Sports: First, $12,999,999, one dollar 
short of $13 million, is what Deion Sanders 
received as a signing bonus from the Dallas 
Cowboys. This is just plain stupid. Cowboy 
owner Jerry Jones will pay the most self- 
hyped professional athlete ever $35 million 
dollars over the next seven years. Sanders 
has proven he is the most fickle athlete 
alive. He hovers to the highest bidder sea- 
son after season. Sanders is a cornerback, 
albeit probably the best, he is nowhere near 
worth $5 million a season. 

Second, ESPN needs to stop telecasting 
yachting, professional poker and eques- 
trian events. 

Third, Bostonians need to stop blaming 
the shortcomings of the Red Sox on some 
ludicrous “Curse of the Bambino.” If the 
Red Sox lose it is because the other teams 
were better. The fact that the Red Sox sold 
Babe Ruth in’19 has nothing to do with why 
they lost the ’86 World Series. 

Fourth, for some ubsurd reason like 
upholding the tradition of the game, people 
like Keith Oberman (ESPN analyst) and Larry 
King said that Cal Ripken Jr. should not 
have broken the all-time consecutive games 
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In here to publicly Y 
denounce Bill Pinon. 


played record out of respect for Lou Gehrig. 

That is the the most ludicrous thing I’ve 
ever heard. Ripken spent 14 years playing 
every day, never missed a start. To say he 
shouldn’t have broken the record is insane. 


Get real, Ripken worked harder than any- 
one in baseball, and he deserves to break 
the record, and he deserves the respect of 
every fan out there, including Mr. Oberman 
and Mr. King. 

NECC: First, NECC security insists that 
all students fill out a form and then place a 
gaudy green-and-white parking sticker 
somewhere on your vehicle. There is no 
telling how much the college spends on 
these stickers each year, but there is no 
doubt it is 100 percent wasted. In this, my 
fifth semester at NECC, I have never placed 
one of these stickers on my car. 

Nor have I ever been denied parking, or 
ticketed for parking without a sticker. NECC 
is wasting money on this parking sticker 
campaign and it needs to stop. With the 
drastic drop in enrollment, there are more 
empty parking spaces now than ever be- 
fore, so the powers that be on this campus 
should let anyone park here. At least then it 
will look like the parking lot is full. 

Second, the NECC Observer recently photo- 
graphed a car belonging to a NECC admin- 
istrator, illegally parked in a designated 
handicap parking spot. One way or an- 
other, the person found out about the photo, 
which we planned to run in this issue, and 
requested that it not run. Now, the fact that 
the administrator parked in a designated 
space doesn’t anger me, but the fact that a 
phone call was enough to stop the photo 
from running does. The picture was going 
to run, with a tongue-in-cheek caption, it 
wasn’t going to run to incriminate the 
worried official. 

Third, do the bursar’s and financial aid 
offices communicate? It would make sense 
that two offices, so close to each other, both 
in what they do and geographically, would 
communicate. But you would swear, by the 
length of time and by the number of times 
you're shuffled back and forth between the 


two, they don’t even know the other one 
exists. 

Love/Romance: First, hypocrisy rears its 
ugly head again. Why is it, that if a guy 
“hooks up” a number of times with a num- 
ber of different companions, he is consid- 
ered a stud, but if a woman does the same, 
she is considered a slut? 

Second, when you are in love, how come 
none of your friends can understand? Even 
if they themselves are in a relationship, 
they consider you “whipped” because you 
want to spend time with your mate? 

Third, someone very close to me recently 
became engaged. She (we’ll call her TC) has 
only been seeing her now fiance for a very 
short time. One of her closest friends and 
her mother seemed mad at her decision. 
They can’t understand why she has done 
this. For the most part, however, her friends, 
and his too, are fairly receptive to the idea. 
But the fact remains some people are mad. 
Why? Whose life is it to live? I think it is 
TC’s, so let me be one of the first to say, 
“Congratulations TC.” 

OK, it’s true, probably not one of these 
annoyances will bring an end to the world, 
but hopefully in some way everyone who 
reads this will be able to relate to these pet 
peeves. 

But remember in the words of the rock 
group Bush: “It’s the little things that kill.” 


Apples & Oranges 


“Sure, Forrest Gump was 
an entertaining film, but 
comparing it to Pulp 
Fiction is like comparing 
SPAM to prime rib.” 


What is number one on your list of pet peeves? 


Joe Goulet, computer science 

“T get really annoyed when people 
get real sarcastic and rude. It gets 
on my nerves.” 


be Bees 
Barbara Millhender, G.M. Essex 
County Travel ‘ 
“Trash around campus. People 
think their mother’s right there to 
pick up after them.” 


DJ. Minor, liberal arts 

“The way some people drive. They 
make stupid mistakes or drive like 
morons and really piss people off.” 


D. Miller photos 


Mary Schroth, liberal arts 
“After switching to Virginia Slims 
cigarettes a year ago, I still haven't 
quit smoking.” 


Ellis Hall, graphic arts 
“I’m having a hard time with my 
girlfriendatthe moment. It’s hard 
to tell whether she really loves ine 
or not.” : 
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ESL instructor seemed larger than life 


continued from page 2 


out of the booth — and that booths were 
reserved only for people ordering food from 
the kitchen. 

Don and I looked at each other and then 
Don said calmly and with complete poise, 
“Could you please explain yourself? We 
bought these beers here. We didn’t carry 
them in from the street. We are paying 
customers, aren’t we?” 

Her face reddening, the waitress became 
exasperated as she told us in a tense voice, 
“Those are the rules. | don’t make the rules 
around here. I just follow them.” 

Don said, “Well, if these are the rules, 
then get the person out here who makes the 
rules. | want to talk to him.” 

By now, we were attracting a lot of 
attention, | noticed the palms of my hands 
were starting to sweat. I was beginning to 
wonder where we were going with all this. 
The waitress’ facial features became sharp 
and her voice was by now shrill as she said, 
“You bet I'll get him; I'll be right back.” 

Don and! continued drinking our beers 
I thought briefly about my medical insur- 
ance coverage and then dismissed the 
thought from my mind. In about a minute 
the waitress came back with the owner who 
stood over our booth with his arms folded. 
Don looked up and said in his deep elo- 
quent voice so full of courage and dignity, 
“I understand you are the man who makes 
the rules here... Well, we are tired of rules 
for the sake of rules.” 

Don began a speech. “We are tired of 
authoritarian government, police-state 
mentality, corrupt judges, lawyers, and 
politicians imposing on us. Is this what 
millions of people have died for through 
the ages? We came into your establishment 
to relax and get away from that... And, 
frankly, we feel imposed upon. Is our money 
any good here or not?” 

Don went on like this forabout a minute. 
He sounded like a cross between Daniel 


Webster and Sir Laurence Olivier. When he 
finished, there was a pause. The owner, 


hearing Don’s passion and eloquence, and 
perhaps realizing that he was dealing with 
someone out of the ordinary, apologized to 
us. Upon finishing our beers, Don, always 
magnanimous, left the waitress a generous 
tip. 

During the past five or six years, Don 
had emerged as one of the leading advo- 
cates for men’s rights in the state. Since we 
shared an office at the Lawrence campus, | 
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would see Don every day. | can’t remember 
how many times he would come in on a 
Monday morning and ask me if I saw him 
on TV over the weekend. He had been 
interviewed on many talk radio programs, 
including Gene Burns, David Brudnoy and 
Avi Nelson, to name just a few. I had seen 
his letters and articles in the Boston news- 
Papers. 

Don had his own newsletter, too. And he 
would mail issues to every legislator in the 
state. It was caustic, opinionated and espe- 
cially critical of the Massachusetts state 
legislature. Don described himself as a so- 
cial revolutionary. His heroes, not surpris- 
ingly, were all social revolutionaries: Nelson 
Mandela, Thomas Jefferson, Christ, Henry 
David Thoreau and Eugene Debs. Don be- 
lieved that Americans were losing track of 
the noble ideals of which we were capable. 

Iconoclast. My dictionary defines it as, 
“one who attacks or seeks to destroy widely 
accepted beliefs and ideas.” Anybody that 
knew Don well, would probably smile at 
this definition because it evokes the memory 
of his powerful personality. 

Having traveled widely, he was fond of 
saying Americans aren’t as free as we 
would like to think we are. 

He was critical of Americans who claim 
to love their country, but never make a 
stand against its injustices. He would point 
to things like the seat belt law, midnight 
pay-raises at the state house, corporate 
policy prohibiting smoking in one’s own 
home, and the overall proliferation of a 
more intrusive government into people's 
lives. He would say Americans are even less 
free than the citizens of some dictatorships 
under which he lived 

Recently, I was reading a book by Dr. 
William Ebenstein, a political scientist, who 
echoed Don's sentiments. Ebenstein wrote, 
“There are many dictatorships, particularly 
in Latin America, in which the authoritar- 
ian principle is applied only in government. 
If the people do not make any trouble 
politically and do not interfere with the 
rule of the dictator and his henchmen, they 
can lead their own lives pretty freely.” 

In his typical irreverent style, he coined 
a term for the American form of govern- 
ment: ‘Demofascism.’ Whether you agree 
with him or not, it’s not hard to see how he 
ruffled feathers and made enemies 

Colleagues and friends would offer Don 
polite suggestions for his newsletter: Why 
not tone down the inflammatory rhetoric, 
soften a few sentences, or substitute a less 
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offensive phrase 
here or there? He 
would, for instance, 
constantly refer to 
the state Legislature 
as “Weld’s Gestapo.” 
But Don would 
staunchly refuse to 
change evena single 
word. 

That was Don's 
way. No compro- 
mises on truth. No 
softening the rheto- 
ric. And while he 
wasn't a flag-waver, 
Don's citizenship 
should be a lesson 
to the rest of us. It 
seems that he was 
constantly calling, 
writing or visiting 
his state represen- 
tative or some other 
government Official 
to register his sup- 
port or disapproval for something they did. 
He voted, he collected signatures for ballot 
questions and he gave speeches. He took 
the rights and duties of citizenship seri- 
ously and held his elected representatives 
personally accountable for their decisions. 

During the past few years, he began to 
focus more on what he believed was ineq- 
uity in the laws regarding divorce and child 
custody. He came to believe that the divorce 
laws were not written for the benefit of the 
divorcing couple, but for the benefit of the 
numerous sinecures, statehouse hacks and 
lawyers. He could never understand how 
Americans could let their government get 
so far away from them. 

Being a father, it enraged him to think 
that the best interests of children were so 
easily compromised for the sake ofa system 
which he termed “barbaric.” He advocated 
strongly for arbitration. For anyone who is 
going through,.or planning to go through a 
divorce, Don would have one piece of heart- 
felt advice for you: “Try to work it out, but 
if you can't, get your divorce through pro- 
fessional arbitration.” It’s far less costly, 
more humane, and structured for the best 
interests of the couple and their children. 

Like all great teachers, Don had a sense 
of mission and commitment to his stu- 
dents. He had great passion and was driven 
by noble ideals. He once told me, “We are 
getting to be the elders of the tribe,” mean- 
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in this photo signifying past ‘good times’ they've had. 


ing that we have a responsibility to younger 
people and that we must earn their respect. 

Within the context of a mass culture 
that esteems domination, fame, mindless 
consumerism, money and empty values, we 
must ask ourselves what is the real value of 
people like Don, who live authentically and 
find great meaning in life in spite of the fact 
they never acquire power, fame or great 
wealth. 

Don’s sense of mission came from know- 
ing that our nation is in decline, and a 
regeneration and renewal, if it comes at all, 
will come not from the entertainers, politi- 
cians and sports figures that people usually 
give their power to, but from real people 
who have found themselves and are willing 
to do the work that must be done. 

Richard Gardner, in a book about the 
decay, decline and regeneration of societ- 
ies, wrote, “The renewal of societies and 
organizations can go forward only if some- 
one cares. Apathy and lowered motivation 
are the most widely noted characteristics of 
a civilization on the downward path. Apa- 
thetic men accomplish nothing. Men who 
believe in nothing change nothing for the 
better. They renew nothing and heal no 
one, least of all themselves.” 

Before we spend the billions of dollars 
on rebuilding the infrastructure, reform- 
ing education, retooling industry and pay- 
ing down the national debt, there must be 
many more people like Don, willing to 
invest the blood and sweat — or the en- 
deavor is bound for failure. There are in- 
deed heroes among us, but as a society, we 
aren’t recognizing them. 

Looking back over the last year of Don's 
life, it seems pretty clear to me that he 
knew he was going to die. He would some- 
times preface his sentences with, “I’ve had 
a pretty good life,” or “I know I don’t have 
much time, but...” 

I believe that people, if they are evolved 
and aware spiritually, can usually sense the 
approach of death. I don’t doubt Don knew 
it was coming. But there was never any 
wistful longing, despair or rueful weariness 
that | could see. On the contrary, there was 
an unmistakable air of satisfaction about 
him right up to the end. 

Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, who interviewed 
thousands of dying people and wrote the 
classic book, On Death and Dying, said that 
people who have lived a full life and done 
most of the things that they wanted to do, 
have an easier time of dying than those who 
have never truly lived. 

Don packed a lot of authentic living into 
60 short years. I wish he could have stayed 
with us a while longer. 
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“In his typical irrever- | 
ent style, he coined a 
term for the American | 
form of government: 
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Salary inequities: union, state wrangle over differences 


continued from page 1 

favorable settlement for women staffers 
and faculty. The victory was seen by the 
union as a momentous move, one to fur- 
ther push the issue of salary inequity. It 
clearly established the inequities; however, 
the issue now deals mainly with men. 

“It was a smart choice to settle the 
gender inequities,” said Peter Flynn, faculty 
union president and professor of behav- 
ioral sciences. “Women got excited and 
received a settlement, but now’s the time to 
settle the clear salary inequities across the 
board.” 

Three community colleges, (Cape Cod, 
Holyoke and Bunker Hill), settled the ineq- 
uities within their payrolls through adjust- 
ments, a move Dimitry disagrees with. 

“Those schools made a very foolish mis- 
take and have now put a large dent in their 
payrolls,” he said. “This problem should be 
solved through collective bargaining with 
the state. The whole idea of collective bar- 
gaining is ‘everyone together as a whole.’ It 
makes matters more difficult if all of the 
(community) colleges aren't together.” 

Many throughout the college disagree 
with the president's beliefs and feel the 
school should take action. 

“The problem is, President Dimitry and 
the other presidents play an important 
role,” Flynn said. “They look and will say, 
‘Yes, there are inequities in the system.’ 
But, the problem must be resolved within 
the payroll, not in collective bargaining.” 

The union feels collective bargaining 
with the Massachusetts Legislature is far 
from going through, saying Gov. William 
Weld has cut public higher education, in 
favor of the Boston Colleges, Harvards and 
Northeasterns. 

“This shows (Dimitry’s) damn shortsight- 
edness,” said Roger Dufresne, treasurer of 
the MCCC and associate professor in busi- 
ness and administration. “When Governor 
Weld will come across and support higher 


public education in the state is when Noah 
will start building a second ark.” 

Dufresne continued to denounce the 
likelihood of the community colleges re- 
ceiving any support from the Weld admin- 
istration. 

“Weld chooses to give the money to 
private schools; he ignores the mandates of 
students and ignores collective bargaining 
Tules,” he said. “Why does the president 
think this ‘anti-bargainer’ (Weld) is going to 
do something fair and right. It’s up to the 
college presidents to lead the way, and if 
they don’t want to lead, then step down.” 

Disgruntled, Dimitry responded. 

“I've told everyone in a public meeting 
and looked them in the eye and told them, 
‘Lam not going to doit,’” he said. “It should 
be done through collective bargaining and 
paid for by the Commonwealth, just as was 
done with the women’s inequities. And if 
they’re (faculty) unhappy, they’re unhappy, 
and if they’ve lost confidence in me, so be it. 
I repeat, | am not going to do it.” 

The questioning of Dimitry’s beliefs did 
not end there. During contract negotia- 
tions, salary inequities was a large factor. 
Both the union and (HECC) delegated a 
contract proposal, then approved by the 
presidents. With the governor and adminis- 
tration and finance micromanaging the 
contract, they are rejecting and pulling 
things off the table, which the presidents 
had previously already agreed on, Rizzo 
said. 

“So when Dimitry says, ‘Well, this should 
be something taken care of by the whole 
state,’ he can take care of it,” he said. “The 
state has already said they're not going to 
(cover the salary inequities), and the presi- 
dents, in effect, have gone along with it.” 

Dimitry denied changing his stance and 
continues to side with the union. 

“He said this should be handled system- 
wide,” Rizzo said. “But he gave title changes 
and pay raises to administrators that was 


over and above any state declared pay in- 
crease, under the claim ‘this is treating 
people equitably and it’s being done at 
other colleges.’ Yet he’s unwilling to do it 
with the faculty.” 

Dimitry believes he has not given an 
administrative raises or title changes in the 
last two years and listed two differences. 
First, the administration does not belong to 
a union, and secondly “My stance that it is 
the state government’s duty to solve the 
faculty’s pay inequities.” 

During Dimitry ‘s “A Celebration of Qual- 
ity” meeting with the faculty three weeks 
ago, he showed optimism in the fiscal situ- 
ation. Among funds include $1 million in 
“secured funds,” $250,000 in a “rainy day 
fund,” an extra $80,000 than expected from 
summer class enrollment, and $100,000 
opened up with the resignation of two full- 
time employees. 

With this $1.4 million, the school has 
the money to presently deal with its salary 
inequities. 

“Northern Essex certainly has the money 
to cover the inequities, but the other col- 
leges’ decision to individually solve the 
problem is detrimental to collective bar- 
gaining,” he said 

The entire issue obviously effects a good 
number of people at the college. Those 
involved with the process find it difficult to 
look for help from the Weld administra- 
tion. 

According to Dufresne, Dimitry has the 
power to make the necessary adjustments 
in salary, without needing the approval 
from the school, HECC or the state. Further, 
he expressed his anger toward Dimitry’s 
refusal to ‘play a much stronger role.’ 

“In 1986, we had a no confidence vote in 
the president that has never been rescinded,” 
he said. “(Dimitry) is not a good president. 
The faculty’s had no confidence in him in 
the last nine years and don’t care what the 
hell he wants to say. We do not believe him, 


we do not trust him and most of us do not 
like him professionally; personally’s a dif- 
ferent matter. He lies, he has no knowledge 
(ofnumerous affairs); he treats his favorites 
and he screws the rest, you (students) in- 
cluded.” 

“I've been a community college presi- 
dent for 28 years, criticism is inevitable and 
I've developed a thick skin,” Dimitry said. 
“If people say I’m a scumbag, I’m not going 
to argue with them and say, ‘I’m a virtuous 
person.”” 

Dimitry will continue to act “pound- 
wise and power foolish.” Despite having the 
power, he has shown no interest in rework- 
ing the budget, according to Dufresne. 

“| think we're going to wait a long time 
for the salary inequities to be resolved,” he 
said. “The other colleges have the foresight 
and tried a different approach. They aren't 
necessarily better run, but they recognize 
the strength of the institution, its faculty 
and administration. More so, they don’t 
pass the buck. (Dimitry) can save all the 
money he wants for a ‘rainy day,’ but the 
‘rainy days’ are now,” he said. 


“The faculty’s had no 

| confidence in him for the 
last nine years and don’t 
care what the hell he 
wants to say,” Dufresne 
said. 
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Editor's note: The following chart summarizes the MTA’s findings in the salary issue. 


Name $ vs. $ vs. Annual Years Pos'’n Sex 
Teresa Curtis NECC _ state salary service 
Pep om 7 er Oe Adie, Charles 843 765 49,906 26.00 Fac M 
Licensed & Cer tified Arnold, Ernest 5944 5496 55,577 29.00 ‘Fac F 
Electrologist Aronson, Jack -3378  -2881 49,906 29.00 Fac M 
oo” Arruda, Rose -1209 35,165 5.88 Staff F 
a Bailey, George 3593-3473 «44,237 23.00 ~—- Fac M 
a Bamberger, Paul 174 -1372 32,897 8.50 Fac M 
Curtis Electrology 3arlas, Arthur 4298  -4534 29,495 4.00 Fac M 
a 3arron, Carol 3137 2794 32,897 4.00 Fac F 
50% off your Ist visit 3eal, Carl 5835 6622 55,577 22.00 Fac M 
3ellairs, Priscilla 2372 1483 41,969 16.50 Fac F 
tothe Fs ‘ E 3elmont, Patricia -3339 38,566 12.50 Staff F 
Safe & Sterile Treatment 3erthiaume, Adrien -4049 -1916 44,237 12.00 Fac M 
State of the Art Equipment 3lanchard, Wallace 860 122 45,371 23.00 Fac M 
Private & Confidential Boxer, Pauline 2369 1670 39,701 12.00 Fac F 
Bradley, James -2128 -2768 37,433 15.00 Fac M 
Bradley, Jane 0 3427 31,764 5.88 Staff F 
52. | = )/4 4 Broughton, Michael 2849 -3407 34,031 10.50 Fac M 
oe ‘3 rs Brown, James 3402 -4332 39,701 22.00 Fac M 
tae ae Caira, Priscilla 2822 2954 45,371 15.00 Fac F 
(Waa “4 95) Waverhi Champoux, Francis 1310 697 47,639 25.00 Fac M 
379 Main St., (Rte. 125) Haver hill, MA Champy, Edward -3010 -3246 48,773 31.00 Fac M 
Connolly, Eugene 2783 3498 55,577 27.00 Fac M 
Conway, Donald -114 125 52,175 29.00 Fac M 
aT: F MOST EX | [ RATI NG Crivaro, Cynthia 481 576 37,433 13.50 Fac M 
H ie H A Crowley, Mary -5710 2942 39,701 4.00 Fac F 
Dabrowski, Catherine 979 189 35,165 10.00 Fac F 
Jesarro, Frank 2094 895 35,165 8.50 Fac M 
AM F Ri AN MOV] FE Jeschuytner, Edward -2656 -2900 43,102 22.00 Fac M 
Jesjardins, Linda -758 -1616 30,629 4.00 Fac F 
7] IAVLA evellis, Sandra -815 -1105 37,433 11.00 Fac F 
F] Tl [ JiGiovanni, Mary 2548 2839 51,041 23.00 Fac F 
e diMarca, Nunzio - -2015 85:165 "875 Staff M 
~ Stephen Farber, MOVIELINE Jonahue,Pamela -2734 -3113° 40,835 19.50 Fac F 
Jowling, Carol 103 94 43,102 16.50 Fac F 
rescher, Walter -1128 -645 48,773 24.00 Fac M 
GIVES THE BEST : Jufresne, Roget -542 -1024 36,300 10.00 Fac M 
OUTSTANDING dyer, Jean -1451 36,300 7.75 Staff F 
PERFORMANCE ‘eigenbaum, Gail -1912 -2817 30,629 6.00 Fac F 
OF THE YEAR CINEMATIC ‘igueroa, Angela -151 -613 37,433 11.00 Fac F 
. ENTERTAINMENT. Finegold, Michael -3031 -3971 39,701 21.50 Fac M 
, . 4 . ‘itzgibbon, Kevin -4022 -4623 28,361 4.00 Fac M 
S e's this years DON’T MISS IT “ Fl Mel 263 198 34,031 3.00 F i 
” ‘leming, Melissa -262 -198 34,02 rs ac ? 
dead-on lock : Flynn, Peter 3044-3143 35,165 10.00 Fac M 
f Oscar" ~ Paul Wunder, WBA! Flythe, Faithe 742  -208 43,102 21.00 Fac F 
or an Uscar Fotinos, Sandra N/A N/A N/A 24.00 Fac F 
nomination” Foucault, Alan - -1299 37,433 10.75 Staff M 
ie u“ Garbaczewski, Karen 149 -805 35,165 - 10.00 Fac F 
Rod Lurie, KMPC-710 F 
oer oes NICOLE KIDMAN Glennon, Elaine 1294 25 31,764 5.00 Fac KF 
IS DEVIOUSLY Glennon, William 2108 1319 31,764 1.00 Fac M 
Gonzales, Mark 1606 239 28,361 0.00 Fac M 
“NICOLE KIDMAN DELICIOUS. Gouveia, Russell 1256 602 37,433 10.00 Fac M 
; Guarino, John 468 -323 48,773 29.00 Fac M 
DELIVERS A KILLER Itis her best Gustafson, James 1413. 1704 49,906 23.00 Fac M 
PERFORMANCE performance.” Haddad, Elaine 2360 1982 43,102 15.25 Fac F 
2 ; Hagopian, Joan -- 5706 40,835 4.00 Staff I 
Van Sant deftly George Fennachic, KFMB-TV Halberstadt, Thelma -2691 . -2288 44,237 20.00 Fac F 
H Hamidiani, Karen 4627 3576 37,433 7.25 Fac F 
blends film, Harada, Mary 3962, «3715. = «51,041 24.00 Fac I 
video interviews “OQUTRAGEOUSLY Hickey, George 1255 1242 49,906 25.00 Fac M 
. r Hislop, Alan -812 -379 38,566 8.50 Fac M 

and headlines: INU NININ GWYN Holden, Kenrick 10 626 47,639 27.00 Fac M 

— Stephen Saban, DETAILS ; Hope-McCarthy, Eleanor -124 -245 48,773 26.00 Fac F 
PROVOCATIVE... Huston, William 2449 1901 39,701 11.00 Fac M 
Jack, Douglass 370 532 39,701 10.00 Fac M 

ms FUNNY, SHOCKING Kauffman, Sandra -1731 2492 34,031 10.00 Fac F 

THE BLACKEST, 

D AND WICKEDLY Kelley, Penny 217 5363 34,031 4.00 Staff F 

MOST WICKED Kelly, Maureen -1941 2578 36,300 13.00 Fac F 

PACED. NICOLE Kelts, Kaori -4850 -11223 30,629 4.10 ‘Staff F 
COMEDY IN AGES. KIDMAN DELIVERS Kepner, Dennis -5054 4783 34,031 9.00 Fac M 
NICOLE KIDMAN Kepschull, Patricia 5113 -506 47,639 14.75 Staff F 
A DELICIOUSLY Kinnery, Helen -660 -713 46,505 23.00 Fac M 

ISAS GOOD AS Kraus, Linda 5338 4493 48,773 22 Fac F 

SHEIS BEAUTIFUL WITTY AND Laszlo, Anne -1562  -1898 46,505 26.00 Fac F 
= Laszlo, Phelps -523 -317 47,639 23.00 Fac F 
AND THAT’S AS CAPTIVATING Laudani, Joseph 456 407 41,969 14.50 Fac M 
PERFORMANCE” Leary, Francis 42 122 48,773 26.00 Fac M 
GOOD AS IT GETS” fede LeBlanc, Joseph 2868 -3440 30,629 5.50 Fac M 
~ Patrick Stoner, PBS FLICKS ABC RADIO NETWORK Lizotte, Richard 2070 -3279 30,629 8.00 Fac M 
Maciejewski, Gail -2887 -3488 29,495 4.00 Fac F 

Markham, Adrienne 400 935 46,505 18.00 Fac I 

Martin, Marjory 2262 1779 47,639 24.00 Fac F 

Mason, John -665 1423 43,102 22.00 Fac k 

Mawhinney, Elaine 242 -57 46,505 24.00 Fac I 
N | C @) L E 4 | D M A N McCarthy, Peter 9377 -8762 39,701 22.00 Fac M 
McDermott, Patricia 2223 2262 49,906 23.25 Fac F 

McLaughlin, Flora 1590 -507 41,969 11.00 Fac F 

Meldrum, Sandra 356 5135 36,300 8.00 Staff F 
Montgomery, Charles 2997 1723 41,969 12.00 Fac M 
Morin, Gerard 1153 269 43,102 20.00 Fac M 
Motz, Victor 3861 3485 36.300 10.00 Fac M 

All h = : Murphy, Linda 137 4954 36,300 7.75 Staff F 

she Wrelali-te| was a little attention. Newman, Rochelle 449 356 © 45,371 24.00‘ Fac F 

Nickerson, Nancy 3118 3880 41,969 24.00 Fac F 

COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents Noonan, Virginia 070 2464 37,433 7.00 Fac F 
ee . Nutter, Michael 4296 4738 34,031 12.00 Fa M 

In Association With RANK FILM DISTRIBUTORS 4 LAURA ZISKIN Production A Film By GUS VAN SANT O'Keefe, Janet 93 -4643 36 300 8.00 St aff F 

f P n 2 . 

Storring: NICOLE KIDMAN “TO DIE FOR” JOAQUIN PHOENIX and MATT DILLON ““SSDANNY ELFMAN Osborne, Francis 6182 6190 55,577 26.00 Fac M 
EXECUTIVE lalermo, Mark me meee a Ee as 
rrooucts JONATHAN TAPLIN ond JOSEPH M. CARACCIOLO ne?sooxt JOYCE MAYNARD *""5 BUCK HENRY aaa te re ee 
n= sPOr== reer PRODUCED DIRECTED =] COLUMBIASs appalardo, Francine 1977. -1967 37,433 11.00 Fac F 
l . LAURA ZISKIN wOUS VAN SANT PICTURES UL Paul, Robert 199 306 53,309 31.00 Fac M 
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Lawrence campus 
project starts soon 


® continued from page 1 


to be freed up had to do with pure political 
bureaucracy and the red tape strewn across 
any matter dealing with the state dishing 
out money, Rodger said. 

“Often those accounts just sit there and 
look like dead meat,” Dimitry said. “Then 
they come alive.” 

Brown had his own explanation as to 
why the money is now available. 

“The reason for it is the general 
economy,” Brown said. “(Massachusetts) fis- 
cal condition provided for capital outlay 
funds. We’re all very surprised and pleased; 
President Dimitry has been trying to ac- 
complish this for three years with constant 
prodding and help from Charles Baker (sec- 
retary, executive office for administration 
and finance).” 

Rodger also gave credit to those involved 
with securing Phase II’s funds. 

“Ihave to give thanks to (Lawrence Mayor) 
Mary Claire Kennedy and Paul Cronin, who 
were critically important to us,” she said. 
“They pressed on Gov. Weld to have the 
building finished.” 

At this point, Phase II is in its infancy 
stages concerning the actual construction. 
Many events have to take place before the 


first nail is hammered, especially the certi- 
fication of monies involved. 

“We have to bring in an architect to 
ascertain the evaluation of three, four years 
ago is still valid,” Rodger said. 

Right now, the college is awaiting a 
decision by the DCPO on who the construc- 
tion designer will be. It had narrowed the 
field down to three at press time, and a 
decision should be made within a month, 
Brown said. 

“(The DCPO) will meet with us and the 
program people — we will jointly design the 
basement space, general purpose student 
labs and the other rooms,” Brown added. 

Once the designers have designed, the 
bidders have bid and the constructors have 

. constructed, Lawrence will have new 
laboratories with modern equipment which 
should make the campus a more attractive 
place to take classes. 

Science and health programs, tiny in 
size and scope on the Haverhill campus, 
will now have more ofa pulse anda purpose 
in Lawrence, Dimitry said. 

While some may fret about having to 
classes in Lawrence, Dimitry feels both 
students and faculty will forget about their 
location after experiencing the new fix- 
tures. 
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“They'll be pleased to move to Lawrence,” 
he said. “They (students/faculty) love new 
equipment -— nobody likes to use antiquated 
equipment.” 

The faculty will also be able to spend 
their office time in new offices, which will 
be constructed in the same area. 

Since the construction will fill every last 


Final sounds of summer 


STUDENTS RELAX and enjoy musical entertainment between classes. 
Cover tunes were performed by Bruce Jaques and the Invisible Band. 
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square foot of space (6500 sq_/ft. was left 
from the first phase), this will not only 
constitute the last round ofadditions to the 
campus fora long time to come, but drasti- 
cally improve it, Dimitry said. 

It will also free up space on the Haverhill 
campus — space which he said should take 
“at least a year” to fill. 


Full- and part-timer contract talks stalled 
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“The DCE contract is totally controlled 
by the presidents, the state has nothing at 
all to do with it. There is a private trust fund 
administered by the presidents and they 
are offering us next to no moneyat all while 
saying that their not even claiming an 
inability to pay,” Rizzo said. “They feel a 
part-time teacher here is getting a little 
under $2000 a course. Their position is that 
if they don’t want to do it they'll find other 
people who will.” 

Jim Bradley, chairperson of negotiating 
team for DCE, also believes the presidents 
could have worked this out much sooner. 


“It’s mean spirited. The presidents have 
within their power to settle this within two 
hours if they really want to settle it,” Brad- 
ley said. 

Not only does the full contract proposal 
handle DCE but the day contract as well. 
Bradley sees the A&F as the major opposi- 
tion here. 

“..for those items that require funding 
the amount to be funded its submitted to 
the Administration of Finance which is an 
arm of Weld as Weldian appointees,” Brad- 
ley said. “They recommend for or against 
the economic package, but in this case they 
have attempted to change the condition of 
how the money is spent and we believe they 


Faculty and staff salary inequities 


@ continued from page 6 


Pelletier, Michael 347 -483 
Pernaa, Maryjane 4944 -2878 
Pietzsch, Sidney 124 -5850 
Pirri, Catherine 15 -490 
Pollock, Allan 1703 1143 
Power, Geraldine -732 -1044 
Press, Jeannine -2081 -2096 
Redmond, Paulette -2666 -3031 
Rice, Abbott -2819 -11434 
Richards, Katherine 32 -698 
Rizzo, Joseph -2580 = -3378 
Rowse, Christopher -949 -1670 
Ruiz, Eduardo 5771 4414 
Russell, Rubin 1470 -2811 
Sabbagh, John -3164 -3639 
Sacchetti, Robert 3314 2562 
Salvage, Ann Marie -2123 -2920 
Sanders, Susan -1949 -2239 
Sanderson, Catherine -2348 -2328 
Sarris,Nicholas -600 127 
Singer, Selma 197 -371 
Sittnick, Philip -2162 = -3138 
Spinney, Edward 3320 -3392 
Stachniewitz, Barbara 102 -1256 
Strangie, Paula -2087 = -2635 
Stuart, Gail 3295) -2872 
Sullivan, John 875 323 
Taglianetti, Patricia 4968 4149 
Tangard, Gail -1285 = -1747 
Taylor, Roger -2359 -2699 
Thiefels, Jane 4362 3164 
Tuberosa, Joan -5248 = -4634 
Tye, Judith -831 -1546 
Vanwert, Suzanne - -3710 
Wadman, Mary 617 -198 
Wallace, Carol 2852 2717 
White, Thomas -4419 = -5138 
Whittle, John 5694 5516 
Wilcoxson, Elizabeth -2238  -2762 
Willett, Patricia 4625 4650 
Witner, Eugene -6308  -6282 
Wright, William 491 -205 
Wysong, Jack -167 -5075 


Crant nnancinnnn a 


46,505 26.00 Fac M 
47,639 12.50 Staff F 
39,701 10.10 Staff F 
37,433 11.00 Fac F 
44,237 19.00 Fac M 
37,433 11.00 Fac F 
38,566 13.00 Fac F 
30,629 4.00 Fac F 
46,505 17.75 Staff M 
49,906 31.00 Fac F 
39,701 20.00 Fac M 
36,300 12.00 Fac M 
22,897 250 Fac M 
45,371 7-11 Staff M 
39,701 19.00 Fac M 
48,773 24.50 Fac M 
SS AGS 12150 Fac F 
36,300 11.00 Fac F 
37,433 11.50 Fac F 
59,97.7" 32,00 Fac M 
45,371 23.00 Fac F 
37,433. 17.00 Fac M 
43,102 22.00 Fac M 
27,228 .50 Fac F 
35,165. 11.00 Fac F 
36,300 3.00 Staff F 
48,773 27.00 Fac M 
46,505 19.00 Fac F 
36,300 11.00 Fac F 
34,031 8.50 Fac M 
37,433 8.50 Fac F 
35,165 9.00 Fac F 
43,102 22.00 Fac F 
31,764 7.25 Staff F 
40,835 17.00 Fac F 
39,701 8.00 Fac F 
40,835 24.00 Fac M 
51,041 21.00 Fac M 
43,102 23.00 Fac F 
37,433 1.00 Fac F 
35,165 14.00 Fac M 
40,835 16.50 Fac M 
43,102 22.00 Fac M 


are interfering with our bargaining rights. 
Separate from their legal right to recom- 
mend or not recommend they have no 
business to negotiate our contract.” 

Rizzo not only believes that how to 
spend money is being forced, but that there 
is much more to go around. 

“They turn about 75 percent profit over 
and above what they have to pay the faculty. 
They generate over and above that but they 
put back into general operations,” Rizzo 
said. “Then they tell the faculty you can’t 
have any more money because we need this 
money and we say, well, we can show you 
state colleges gave a 26 percent raise. They 
pay the faculty and the rest is gravy...profit. 
Here they want to hold on to this money to 
do whatever they want.” 

Roger Dufresne, treasurer of the MCCC 
says he doesn’t see the money going to the 
school and it’s affecting teachers in more 
ways than salaries. 

“Does it get down to the bottom line 
where you guys are coming from? Are there 
all kinds ofnew desks and equipment down 
here lately. It’s difficult getting a new eraser. 
That’s why I call them penny-wise-power- 
foolish,” Dufresne said. “Now a lot of the 
faculty are bringing in materials of their 
own because it’s easier to deal with and it 
makes more sense. When you stop teachers 
from teaching by not paying them enough 


and insulting them, the whole quality of 
education goes down.” 

The counterproposal made by the MCCC 
is one that won't keep pace with the cost of 
living. 

There is a 2.5 percent bonus for fiscal 
year '96, a 1.18 base increase for fiscal year 
"97 and a 1.68 base increase for fiscal year 
*98. The final number at the end will be a 
total base increase of 11.5 percent for fiscal 
years 1996-98. 

The problem with this proposal is that in 
acquiring nothing for fiscal years ’94 and 
"95, the 11.5 percent will cover five years 
and does not cover the cost of living. 

President John R. Dimitry simply doesn’t 
like it. 

“That’s not a good deal,” Dimitry said. 
“They've lost two years and there is nothing 
retroactive. The fiscal year starts July 1st so 
at least they'll get something this year, but 
nothing for the previous two.” 

Rizzo isn’t taking it with such stride and 
views a personal shot at the working class. 

“I feel depressed as well as angry...it’s 
hard to believe you’re technically employed 
by HECC because they’re (presidents) long 
on top but short on actions,” Rizzo said. 
“They make it seem like we are grunt 
laborers and they are gonna pay us as little 
as possible...it’s their money. They are not 
gonna part with their money.” 
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Opening Celebration 


Campaign 
Headquarters 


Wednesday, Oct. 4 
7:30 p.m. 
15 Washington St., Haverhill 


(Formerly the Ocasio True Martial Arts Academy) 
For more information, call 373-7476 
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Equipment bolstered to slow enrollment slide 


Lowell may pinpoint 
one source of NECC’s 
recruitment dip 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


nrollment, down 5.7 percent in FTE 
E (and even less in head-count) doesn’t 

alarm administration— it excites 
them. 

Despite last fall’s 12 percent dip, smaller 
decreases in registered students in upcom- 
ing semesters looks hopeful. Administra- 
tion said the various improvements made 
at the college are huge components 

“We have revamped the computer labs 
adding more Macintosh’s and PC's,” said 
Tom Fallon, director of information ser- 
vices. “It is now more accessible to students 
because it offers more availability, there- 
fore more production.” 

Despite various efforts made by Presi- 


dent John R. Dimitry and the board of 


trustees to re-equip NECC, mild future en- 
rollment drops are still possible. Competi- 
tion from area colleges and low high school 
transfer rates are the culprits. 

“Increasing competition with the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Lowell and Sa- 
lem State College has effected enrollment 
significantly,” Fallon said. “Their lack of 
enforcement toward admission standards 
is a huge reason for this.” 

Fallon said some schools, such as UMass/ 
Lowell, alter current admission qualifica- 
tions to deter students from applying to 
NECC. 

“Although NECC has an open admis- 
sions policy that allows almost anyone to be 
admitted to the college, the four-year pub- 
lic colleges have particular guidelines to 
follow,” Fallon said. “A large percent of 
these are based on high school] rank and 
SAT scores. If either of these standings are 
below the allotted point, an applicant is 
supposed to be rejected. UMass Lowell has 
been accepting more applicants that do not 
meet the admissions standard than they 
are supposed to.” 

Paul Rahmeir, associate vice chancellor 
for instruction at UMass/Lowell, said these 
accusations are false and the university is 
trying to better equip a variety of students 

“What we have done is set up a Univer- 
sity College within our school,” Rahmeier 
said, “to enable students with disabilities 
and non-traditional needs to come to our 
school and feel their individual needs have 
been met. Although this whole group is 
collectively lower than the rest of the school, 
for obvious reasons, our new system helps 
them obtain a fresh start. We get blamed 
for having our own community college 
within the university, but we've always 
averaged about 150 students with aptitude 
problems.” 

Some students feel NECC is asking for 
trouble. 

“We allow other schools to come in 
during our transfer day fairs every year,” 
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Bunker Hill 


$80.00 


Roxbury aes SSO.00 
Northern Essex —aaaEaeemay S31.00 
Bristol [ey $82.00 
Mass Bay Enea eam 933.00 


Massasoit 


We Bc pane $83.00 


North Shore EEN ss 3.00 


Berkshire 


Cape Cod aaa REE $87.00 
Holyoke aa 


Quinsigamond 


$85.00 


Average cost per credit = $87.78 


$90.00 


$91.66 Cm 
Middlesex $94.00 | 


Springfield iit s04.53 
Greenfield ila aE 507.66 


Mt. Wachusett |i enema © 105.00 
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The cost per credit hour is based upon day-time courses for students with Massachusetts residency | 
The question asked of each campus was "What will it cost me to take a 3 credit course during the day-time for Fall 1995 


We then divided the answer by three 


said Mark Manning, business major. “Even 
though these schools are supposed to be an 
option after a student has graduated from 
NECC, they still have opportunities to per- 
suade our students to transfer to these 
schools leaving us with low enrollment. 
They compare some of their programs to 
ours making them sound more intense and 
better in the eyes of students. They're 
sneaky.” 

Dean of Development, Mary Wilson, said 
that in these circumstances NECC should 
promote professionalism. 

“We need to continue creating situa- 


House for Rent 
on quiet Haverhill cul-de-sac 


November 1, 1995 - 
April 30, 1996 


8 room contemporary home 
3 bedrooms, kitchen, 
living room, dining room, 
large family room, study 
(which can be a 4th bedroom) 
deck and backyard 
(with swing set) 

5 minutes from NECC 
Rent: Negotiable 


We are seeking a responsible 
family or individual(s) to live in 
our home for six months 


Call: 373-7171 


!! Writers and Artists! 
lend us your work 


Let Parnassus-the magazine of NECC student art 
and writing see what you are doing 
Short stories, poems, drawings, photographs 


Leave work in blue box outside Spurk 360 and pick up a copy of 
last spring’s Parnassus. Deadline for fall issue: Oct. 23 


For more info., call Cathy Sanderson at 374-5853 


tions where we cooperate, not compete,” 
Wilson said. “Although the limited pool of 
students out there is a reality, NECC doesn’t 
want to be a part of unprofessional play. 
Some institutions do.” 

Although the race for recruitment runs 
a gamit among area colleges, administra- 
tion prides itself on its low tuition. The 
second lowest community college in the 
state at $81 per credit (the state average is 
$88), Fallon predicts a small increase in 
future enrollment. 

“This year’s drop was an expected man- 
ageable decline,” Fallon said. “If we keep 


8/31: Clothes stolen. A faculty member 
reported two pairs of shorts and one revers- 
ible practice shirt, estimated value $40-$45, 
stolen. 

9/5: Check stolen. Student reported $350 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 
Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 
"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


* Sterile Disposable Probes 
* Doctor Referred 
*Men & Women 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 


building quality programs, they will come. 


Student Gripes 


_ “We allow these schools 
| to come in every 

year...they’re sneaky,” | 
said Mark Manning | 


check stolen from outside of registar's of- 
fice. A witness gave adetailed description of 
thief. 

9/7: Ring stolen. An employee of the 
bookstore reported a class ring, valued at 
$358, stolen from display inside store. 

Crime reports compiled from NECC security. 


Newburyport 
__ 508-465-1898 


* 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 


NECC Staff Association 


Scholarship Dance 
Tickets Are Selling Fast! 


Music of the ’60s 
Saturday, Oct. 14 8 p.m.-Midnight 


Elks Lodge, Summer St. Haverhill 


Donation: $7.50 per person 


Purchase tickets from Louise Bevilacqua (x 5810), 
Diane Sweeney (x5805), Sandra DeBenedetto 
(x3969), or Linda Cashman (x3933) 
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Students named to dean’s list for spring 


Stacy Abate, es Abbott, Donna 
Abrahams, Paul Ackerman, Lee Adams, Kerry 
Aghoian, Stephen Aldonis, Michelle 
Alexopoulos, Jill Allan, Yojanna Alonzo, 
Patricia Anastasia, Donna Anderson, 
Michael Angle, Beth-Ann Cesati, Ruth Ann 
Goad, Dina Antonelli, Elizabeth Arsenault, 
Keirsten Assad, Elham Azzi, Rita Azzi 

B 

Valerie Baird, Maureen Baker, Shirley 
Barbagallo, Stephen Barbin, Susan Barche, 
Roghieh Barghi, Erin Barlow, Bruce Baron, 
Deborah Barrett, Sean Barry, Kari Bateman, 
Julie Bates, Debra Baune, Claire Belanger, 
Marie Belanger, Pattie Bell, Tracy Bellavance, 
Bonnie Bellemore, Juan Belliard, Catherine 
Bentley, Amy Berberian, Jeanine Bergeron, 
Jodi Bertrand, Kerri Bishop, Heidi Blais, 
Cynthia Blunt, Edward Bober, Shery] Boch, 
Maria Boisvert, Paul Boksanski, Bryan 
Bonfim, Nikolette Bonin, Dean Boyd, Kelly 
Bradshaw, Dana Brown, Michael Brown, 
Stacy Brown, Gregory Brucato, Theresa 
Brunelle, Ellen Burke, William Burns Jr, 
Lynn Bush 

E 

Solangel Calderon, Matilde Callahan, 
Mary Calnan, Mark Calvi, Hector Camacho, 
Eulalia Canario, Carene Capoccia, Channon 
Capra, Charles Cardoza, Kristine Carey, 
Christine M. Caron, Anthony Carriere, 
Daniel Carrillo, Timothy Carritte, Marsha 
Carroll, Paulino Carteiro, Marcia Carter, 
Susan Carter, Kristen Cashman, Martha 
Castro, Stacy Cavazzi, Gina Censullo, Ana 
Cepeda, Sandra Cepeda, Bronwyn Chace, 
Veasna Chheang, David Chretien, Victor 
Chu, Jamie Clark, Janet Clark, Jennifer Clark, 
Marie Clark, Cindy Clouse, Timothy Cole, 
Christopher Collins, Paula Collins, Susanne 
Comeau, Carla Conlon, Matthew Connery, 
Eileen Connolly, Christine Connor, Michael 
Conrad, Jennifer Coofer, Brian Cook, Linda 
Cook, Patricia Cook, Timothy Cook, Rachael 
Corliss, Clara Correa, Mary Corsetto, 
Lynndiane Costa, Arthur Craffey Jr, Yvonne 
Creamer, Esperanza Crespo, Amanda 

- Crowell, Altagracia Cruz, Francisco Cruz, 
Jeffrey Curran, Heather Currie, Amy Curtis, 
Jennifer Cusick, John Czaban 
: D 

Eric D’Antonio, Christopher D’Urso, 
Heather D’Urso, Phong Dang, Kathryn 
Dastoli, Lisa Davinci, Randy Davis, Heidi 
Dawe, Jennifer de Wys, Melissa Dearborn, 
Melissa Dearth, Lynda DeLosSantos, Jaimie 
DeMatteo, Elena Demeris, Genevieve Den- 
nis, Sean Denoi, Derek DePetrillo, Terrence 
Descoteaux, Diane Desmarais, William 
Desmarais, Dina Desmet, Gail Detjens, 
Deidamia Diaz, Wanda Diaz, Victoria 
DiGiustino, Donna DiGrazia, Patricia 
DiJanni, Kathleen DiMattia, Kristin 
Diminico, Daniele Dirsa, Dawn Dixon, Timo- 
thy Dodge, Rebecca Domin, Deveka 
Donahue, Melissa Duggan, Thomas Duggan, 
Jonathan Dumond, Monique Dumouchel, 
Jennifer Dunbar, Andrew DuPree, Kerri 
Dwan, Michael Dylingowski 

yg 

Chris Eideh, Seth Enwright, Emilio 
Espinal, Adriana Esquilin, Donna Evers, Jane 
Eversull, William Fahey, Debra Fanaras, 
Jodi Farris, Michael Faucher, Salvatore Fazio, 
Angela Fazzio, Gayle Feole, Sarah Ferlazzo, 
Maria Figueroa, Robin Fingerle, Cynthia 
Fisette, Kelly Flannery, Mary Fleming- 
McClure, Matthew Fleming, Elena Floudaras, 
Catherine Foley, Dianne Foley, Leigh Fortin, 
Leyt Foster, Deborah Foucault, Samuel 
Foulds, Heidi Fournier, Caleb Fowler, Jay 
Fox, Jack Fredyma, Karina French, Carlos 
Frias, Damaris Frias, Walkiria Frias-Peguero, 
Colleen Frizzell, Wendy Furcal 

G 

Judy Gaffny, Lucy Gagnon, Christine 
Gallant, Jamie Gallant, Michael Gallant, 
Amarilis Garcia, Miriam Garcia, Andrea 
Garrett, Elizabeth Garrett, James Garvin, 
Michael Gatewood, Dolores Gelinas, Robert 
Genest, Mark Genthner, Chris Georgilas, 
Cheryl Gerbrands, Kevin Gerst, Adina 
Ghanooni, Kareem Gilbert, Jolanta Gillis, 
Keith Gingras, Shannon Glazier, Heidi 
Goguen, Laura Goldbaum, Neil Golden, 
Gladys Gomez, Luz Gomez, Victor Gomez, 
Elizabeth Gonzalez, Waina Gonzalez, Cecilia 
Goodrich, Robin Gosselin, Melissa Gouin, 
Robert Grady, Deborah Gray, Candice 
Greenberg, Stacey Greene, Jason B. Grosky, 
Christine Grover, Deanne Guardino, 
Kathleen Guilmet, Ayla Gunsever, Maria 


Gutierrez, Martin Gutierrez, Yenny Guzman 
H 
Louise Hairston, Todd Harris, Holly 
Harrison, Kevin Harrison, Donna Harvey, 
Donna Harwood, Kristine Hastings, Amy 
Hawkes, James Haydock, Parry Headrick, 
Gloria Healy, Lisa Henry, Kelly Herdegen, 
Denise Hernandez, Linda Herrera, Juan 
Hidalgo, Amparo Hilario, Stephanie Hil- 
bert, Vi Ho, Melissa Hodgdon, Maureen 
Hogan, Timothy Horgan, Scott House, 
Samuel Howell, David Huebner, Herbert 
Hurley, Sarah Huskey, Kahn Huynh, Robert 
(Bao)Huynh, John III Hieber 
J, K 
Kathy Jackman, Scott Janulewicz, Dou- 
glas Janvrin Jr, Frances-Jean Scurto, Theresa 
Jeffrey, Sandra Jensen, Ana Jerez, Charles 
Jessico, Thomas Jr Courtney, Georgias 
Kampourakis, Sema Kaper, Zhannna Kaper, 
Penelope Karas, Andrew Karlis, Nancy Karp, 
Diane Kattar, Mahboud Kavoosi, Laura 
Keeler, Bonnie Kehoe, Mark Keller, 
Kimberley Kendall, Maria Keohan, Ada 
Khalil, Bac Khong, Semyon Klich, Sharon 
Klufts, Kerry Knox, Scott Kody, Marina 
Kostikova, Maranda Kuse 
L 
Jonathan L’Abbe, Cheryl LaChance, Steve 
Lachance, Bruce Ladd, Mark Ladd, Cuong 
Lai, Terrie LaMantia, Dominic Lamanuzzi, 
Melissa Lambert, Louise Landon, Anastasia 
Lantzakis, Ardith LaRochelle, Dana 
LaRocque, Mildred Larrache, Stephanie 
Laskiewicz, Laura Laubner, Carol Lavargna, 
Paula Lawson, Huonglan Le, Khai Le, Phong 
Le, Trang Le, Charles LeBlanc Jr, Corrine 
Leclair, Jennifer Lee Fossarelli, Jeffrey 
Lefebre, Patricia Leighton, Cheryl Lemoine, 
Lawrence Linnell, Lynn Lipari, Gregory Little, 
Kathleen Loeschen, Michelle Loftin, Patricia 
Lombard, Barbara Lord, Timothy Lord, Mary 
Lou Sorgini, Jennifer Lougee, Darren Louttit, 
Leslie Lowe, Georgia Lucas, Shane Luscombe, 
Angela Lutzenberger, Allyson Lynch-Law- 
less, George Lynch 
M 
Sylvia MacAllister, Leo Mahalaris, John 
Makus, Ladonna Maldonado, Patricia 
Mallory, Mary Malloy, Mark Manning, Steven 
Manning, Erik Maramaldi, Diane Marquis, 
Jerilyn Marro, Nicole Martin, Maria 
Martinez, Yordana Martinez, Louis Martone, 
Elin Mastrangelo, Mary Mazzarella, Dennis 
McAvoy, Suzanne McCahill, Brett McCarter, 
Brian McCarthy, Jay McCarthy, Karen 
McClintock, Kristen McCollum, Marla 
McConnell, Patrice McDermott, Robert 
McGhee, Tara Mcgillicuddy, Deborah 
McKinney, Dianne McMahon, Melissa 
McQueen, Edward Mendez, Maria Mendez, 
Scott Merrill, Justin Metzner, James 
Michaud, Norman Michaud, David 
Migliorini, Sherie Mignault, Lisa Mikols, 
Evelyn Miller, Jason Milovanovic, Marina 
Miluci, Jennifer Mitchell, Sandra Mitchell, 
Christian Monfet, Maribel Monge, Tharah 
Montefusco, Robert Montgomery, Ysabei 
Morales, Brett Morgan, Evsey Moroz, Donna 
Morse, Fausto Moscat, Shannon Mosher, 
Robert Moss, Krzyszto Mroczko, Alisa 
Mujagic, Danielle Mullen, Karen Mullings, 
Brian Murphy, James Murphy, Judith 
Murphy, Doreen Murray, George Murray, 
Katherin Murray, Scott Murray, Michele 
Muse, Donny Mustapha 
N,O 
Jill Nadeau, Carmen Navarro, Paul 
Newell, Bau Nguyen, Dung Nguyen, Huy 
Nguyen, Linh Nguyen, Long Nguyen, Mai 
Nguyen, Phuong Nguyen, Thang Nguyen, 
Debra Nicoli, Everett Noonan, Brenda Noyes, 
Judith Nunes, Jody O’Neil, Thomas O'Neill, 
Mark Olonovsky, Michael Onufrak, Elena 
Ostrovsky, Paula Ouellet, Susan Overka 
P 
Robin Paradis, Linda Parker-Tuxbury, 
Barry Pasek, Anne Pechilis, Leah Pellerin, 
Danielle Pelletier, Edward Pellot, Andrea 
Pepe, Luz Perez, Lauren Perocchi, Douglas 
Perry, Wanda Perry, Sean Peters, Lan Phan, 
Susan Piercy, Barry Pietrantonio, Beth Pike, 
Nancy Pine, Angelique Pinet, Yergeniya 
Podosek, Daniel Poirier, Brandon Poisson, 
LaVerne Pokou, Carmelo Polanco, Rebecca 
Pope, Roseanne Porcelli, John Pruett, Mel- 
issa Pulzetti, Nancy Putis 
R 
Carol Rabeau, Mujib Rahman, Shannon 
Ranson, Melissa Rao, Cynthia Raymond, 
Neil Raymond, Jeffrey Reddy, Scott Redfearn, 
Kevin Reid, Alexandra Reynoso, Edward 
Reynoso, Cheryl Riccio, Denise Richards, 


Raymond Richards, Mark Richardson, Mary 
Richardson, Jennifer Riessle, Donna Riffe, 
Jeanette Rivera, Bonnie Roberts, Elise Rob- 
erts, Richard Roberts, Kandace Robinson, 
Christine Rocco, Glenny Rodriguez, 
Madeline Rodriguez, Maria Rodriguez, Hollie 
Rogers, Joseph Rogers, Nancy Rogers, 
Ricardo Rojas, Brian Rousseau, Charlene 
Roussel, Elizabeth Rubin, Marie Rubino, 
Carmen Russell,Leighann Russo, Mary Ryan 
S 
Rani Sadek, Elizabeth Salazar, Tammy 
Salazar, Susan Salem, Alecia Salvo, Erin 
Sanborn, Maria Santiago, Victoria Santiago, 
Janet Saulnier, Andrea Savastano, Ingrid 
Scafe, Amy Scates, Caroline Schiffgens, 
Jillian Schleicher, Patrick Sciacca, Lynne 
Scione, Amber Sciuto, Michael Sharrow, 
Scott Sheridan, Madeline Shikar, Tiffany 
Skogstrom, Laurel .Slongwhite, Kimberly 
Smart, Joy Smith, Kristine Smith, Lori Smith, 
Nicole Smith, Amy Spence, Edgar St Onge, 
Kelly St Louis, Natasha Stafford, James 
Staples, Sharon Stauropoulos, Sharon 
Stimson, Mary Stys, Derek Sudbay, Barbara 
Sullivan, Donna Sullivan, Thomas Sultan, 
Stephen Sylvanowicz 
i 
Linda Tankersley, Regina Tarquino, Darcy 
Taylor, Raymond Taylor, Richard Testa, Ali- 
cia Thomas, Lyn Thomas, Faith Thompson, 
Sandra Thompson, Aaron Tilton, Willie 
Todd, Genya Tolokunskaya, Richard 
Tomaselli, Chung Tong, Carlene Torosian, 
Christopher Torres, Michael Tourville, Anh 
Tran Dang, Bonnie Trask, Sonya Treadwell, 
Claudia Trembley, Rachel Troia, Carleton 
Trombly, Irene Tyler, Keri Tyler 
U, V, W 
Niurka Urena, Rosita Urena, Elizabeth 
Valeriani, Chu Van, Michelle Varras, Will- 
iam Vasquez, Gerard Vass, Yolanda Vazquez, 
Luz Velazquez, Diane int de Eileen Vets, 


Honoring our heritage 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE Club Chairman Bob Ingala, and President 
Tom Minichiello, present NECC President John R. Dimitry with a 
plaque commemorating the Freedom Shrine. The exhibit, located in 
the Student Center, captures America’ s legacy, values and principles. 


D. Miller photo 


Stephanie Wallace, Stacia Waraska, Amanda 
Warnock, William Warren, Lauren Weiner, 
Leilani Welch, Richard Wentworth Jr, Tracy 
Westaway, Sherry Whitaker, Tricia White, 
Adam Whitehouse, Katherine Whitmarsh, 
Brian Whitney, Jessica Wilkins, Deborah 
Wilkinson, Eugene Willis, Jodi Wilson, 
Shirley Winchester, Gretchen Windisch, 
Wendy Wojtkowski, Donna Woodall, 
Theresa Woods 
Meike 

Pauline Yelinek, Cristino Ynfante, Wayne 
Young, Jean Zaarour, Mikhael Zaarour, 
Svetlana Zinland, Justin Zuill 


Haverhill | 
Li Reyes 
Hour int 
Photo 


Developing suppl 
B+W film 


Developing tan 
¢ Special low NEC 
siudenty 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


GRAND OPENING 
Advising Center Reopens 


2nd Floor of Spurk 


(Across from the elevator) 


Oct. 2 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Light Refreshments will be served 
Come join us! 
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“Stress is my middle 


¢ Daily struggles assault Lantzakis, business transft 
° “Most of my stress com 
mental and physical a restaurant and dealing 
well being of students; can be very irritating at ti 
: Some students juggle s 
symptoms show strain the added burden of paren 


“I feel like I’m yelling ab 
By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS Phillips, full-time liberal a 
Special Features Editor three. 

“I can’t sleep at night 

t’s 8:15 a.m. Todd wakes to the sound of his best making ends meet,” said 

friend banging on his apartment door.“Come on, science student and moth 

‘Mr. Burning the Candle at Both Ends,’ if you rentandutilities and now tl 
want a ride to school, you've got five minutes.” I try to think positive thoug 

“Thanks for waiting,” Todd says, as herushesinto and run down.” 
his friend’s car explaining how he got stuck working A lack of adequate fund 
late last night; got a flat tire on the way home; and __ stress for some people rega 
still had to study for today’s history exam when he _ they have children. 
finally made it home at 1 a.m. One student said she's U 

“I've got to get more sleep,” he says “But I just do well in school while v 
don’t have enough time to get everything done.” college tuition. 

As he heads off for school, a similar scenario Whether your stress st 
occurs across town. Lisa’s 3-year-old daughter de- job or your home life, it ca 
cided that she wants Mommy to stay home and play _ health. Do you have freque 
with her today so she hid her car keys. After a 20- or a sudden increase or los 
minute, teeth-grinding search, Lisa finds her keys at your doctor gives you a cle 
the bottom of her daughter's toy box. The babysitter your lifestyle, you may be 
arrives just in time to occupy the 3-year-old so mom The human body is progr 
can rush off to work matically to perceived stre 

Too many days like this can leave one feeling the “Fight or Flight Respon 
exhausted, harried and irritable. Jane Bradley, per- Years ago, when amano 
sonal counselor at NECC’s Counseling Center, said by a large saber-toothed tig 
many students come to the office to talkabout their sort of defense mechanis 
everyday problems and pressures Response” has been an int 


“Most of these problems are temporary and situ- survival; however, the bod 
ational, which can be easily handled,” she said. to this heightened state of a 
l Some students find school work in itwclfetrevs ful. ool meinem : 
Got a lot on m mind “Some of my classes are really hard. The teachers As yOu a pe: traffic watc 
y assign too much homework,” said Laura Bernard, on your car’s clock, you not 
D. Miller photo liberal arts student. faster and faster. You star 
ASSIGNMENTS STACK up to enormous proportions in the life of a student, and it’s easy Students who hold jobs as well as attending going to beat right out of 


to fall behind when many carry a full course load and try to make ends meet with a job. 


For those times Calgon just wo 


breaths. Try breathing in through the nose and holding this 
breath for at least four seconds before exhaling. As your lung 
capacity increases, try holding the breath for 6 to 8 seconds. 


Suggestions for keeping anxiety 


levels toam i n i mum are tossed e Another susgesuon was ko try visual imagery, Griffin san 
ry closing your eyes and picturing yourself in your favorite 
a round at a recent workshop place, or somewhere you've often dreamed of visiting. This 


will sometimes give you the short mental break you feel you 
so desperately need 

Another suggestion tossed out at the workshop was to 
write out a daily “must do” list in order of importance. 

“If a few items are left over at the end of the day,” Griffin 
said, “Don’t beat yourself up about it, focus on the important 
things you did manage to accomplish.” He also mentioned 
keeping a journal to help yourself reflect on the good as well 
as the bad. 

Progressive muscle relaxation is another way to reduce 
tension, Griffin said. 

Take a few moments alternately flexing and releasing each 
of your muscles until you feel them loosening up. 

A Boston Globe article said college freshman gain an average 
of 15 pounds in the first year. This may have to do with the 
tendency to grab a quick snack instead of a home-cooked meal, 
The article suggests overeating is a way some students deal 
with pressure. A possible way to avoid gaining weight and 
reduce tension at the same time, may be to start a regular 
exercise program. 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Special Features Editor 


he amount of anxiety and pressure one experiences 
from every day hassles and frustrations can vary from 
person to person, 

“I we can see stressful situations as challenges, they can be 
met with greater efficiency,” said Tom Griffin, a psychology 
intern with the Counseling Center. 

“Stress can throw off our effectiveness. It can affect our 
ability to think and act clearly,” he said. “How many times has 
each of us said in retrospect of a stressful encounter, “Why 
didn’t I say this or that?’” 

Aside from external factors that we have no control over, 
some stress begins internally. 

“People who are constantly under a lot of stress are usually 
those who set high expectations for themselves and then run 
into trouble meeting them,” Griffin said 

“These same people often have difficulty realizing what Rose Wile, intramural coordinator, said physical exercise is 
they can and cannot control. It’s impossible to eliminate all 


a great way to reduce stress. 
stress from people's lives, and I’m not sure we would want to 


either.” About That Do’ List 
We cannot control the traffic jam making us late for work, : : 


he said, but we can wake up 15 minutes earlier each day to 


— “5 Proper! ty 
allow for morning mishaps ‘If a few items are e y 


Griffin held a stress-management workshop last week 


4 Ove k 

where he said he and about 25 students collec tively came up | end of the day, don t beat YOurse: i 
1 Sor | up about it. Focus on the impor- 

Arrtrgh...I just can't stand it. Griffin suggested deep breathing exercises. Deep breathing | tant things you did manage to 


is part of the reason smokers feel a little more calm after | 


D. Miller photo having a cigarette. When you feel the pressure building, | accomplish.” ‘ 
KAREN RICHARDS shows what stress looks like. Griffin said, stop what you are doing and take a few deep i 


with some suggestions for reducing stress 


i@ 
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il can lead to major 


the minutes tick by 
ur heart is beating 
hink your heart is 
thest. According to 


t cut it 


NECC Student Health Services the body’s first re- 
sponse to stress or danger is an increased heart rate. 
This allows the blood to pump faster, but can lead to 
high blood pressure. 

As your heart rate escalates, you might also notice 
you are breathing faster. This allows better oxygen 
flow, but can later cause chest pains. 

The body’s digestive system is programmed to 
shut down during stress. The reason for this is so that 
blood can be redirected to major muscle areas. This 
can result in stomach ulcers. 

More than one story has circulated about a 
mother’s sudden, miraculous surge of strength when 
her child’s life was threatened. This surge of strength 
is possible because the brain immediately sends 
messages to these muscles stimulating them for 
action. This surge of strength is also responsible for 
the feeling of muscle tension and fatigue. 

Many people report feeling exhausted after a 
stressful encounter. This is because the body releases 
extra sugars into the bloodstream and insulin for 
breaking down theses sugars, giving more energy 
temporarily. When the blood sugars return to a 
normal level, we feel tired. 

Increased coagulation of the blood was originally 
meant to decrease the body’s blood loss in case of 
injury. However, it’s possible for this to lead to a 
stroke. 

Clearly the body’s innate response to stress in- 
creases our chances for survival in the face of danger. 
What's also clear is that prolonged periods of high 
anxiety does the body more harm than good. 

The body has its own set of reactions when stress 
is perceived. We do not have to think about raising 
our heart rate or redirecting our blood to large 
muscles; it just happens. 

Who would have known that this so called help- 
ing mechanism could actually hinder one’s well- 
‘being?’ Then “again, who. would have thought it 
possible to have worries larger than the threat of 
saber-toothed tigers? 

They might seem like kittens to some who face 
much larger obstacles day after day. 
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Racing against the clock 


D. Miller photo 
THIS STUDENT, not unlike many others in her situation, feels the pressure of meeting 
what seems an entirely impossible task-trying to get everything done with little time. 


ry to get outside and exercise,” she said “a fast-paced 
yut is great for clearing your head. You don’t have to 
ntrate on your problems, your body does all the work.” 
e also said exercising will improve your self esteem, 
s you the confidence necessary to face the daily pressures 


le encourages students to join the aerobic class held 
Friday, noon to 1 p.m. in the dance center located in the 


aculty aerobics class will begin next week. The classes 
in Tuesdays and Thursdays at 5 p.m. in the dance center. 
a Lamborghini, sociology professor, said time manage- 
is important to keep stress levels down. She suggested 
g up a schedule and plugging in time for classes, work 
smework. She explained that seeing your schedule laid 
front of you might make it seem a little less stressful. 
nborghini also suggested getting involved in some non- 
ular activities around school. 

aking friends here at school will help you feel like you 
tin this alone. It will allow you to talk to others in the 
boat,” she said. 

other great place to go and let off steam is the Women’s 
rce Network, located on the top floor of the library. They 
nacks, teas and coffee and welcome ears. 

> WRN will offer stress management workshops in 
er. These workshops are open to everyone, not just 
n. The first one will meet Oct. 2 from 11 a.m. to noon in 
sex Room on the top floor of the library. The second will 
d Oct. 3 from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. in the same place. 

ne students had a few stress-cutting suggestions of their 


student, Matthew Cheney, said it’s helpful to keep a 
tent work level. He said he doesn’t find himself stressed 
cramming for tests because he doesn't let assignments 
Ip. 
jetimes students overload their schedules only to find 
ley can’t keep up with the work. 

* student who works and has a 4-year-old son, said she 
drop one of her classes, leaving her with only two. 
Welch, biology student juggles work, school and three 


Does anyone have aspirin? 


D. Miller photo 
TENSION HEADACHES plague those under strain. 


children. She said she likes to walk by herself when she finds 
her patience running thin, even if it’s only for a half hour. 

Another student suggested watching television as a tempo- 
rary escape from the pressure. 

Everone is different and must find which stress reduction 
technique will work best for his or herself. These are just a few 
suggestions, and you may even have a few of your own to add 
to the list. Most importantly, we may sometimes just need to 
take some time for ourselves and remember why we bother to 
go through all this trouble at all. As the old adage goes, “Take 
time to stop and smell the flowers.” 


_ first step in changing these thought patterns is to _ 
realize when they occur and how they affect A 


ur final exam is scheduled for 8 o'clock this’ 
y morning. The highway exit sign reads two miles 
to the next exit. As you get closer to the exit, the 
traffic thickens. A huge cloud of smoke lingers ahead. 
“This can’t be good,” you think, when you see the 
overturned, burning car thwarting your exit. The 
traffic has stopped completely now, and you start to 
panic. There is no way the professor will let you in once 
the door is closed; and there are no make-up exams _ 
given. ‘ 
Nothing but negative thoughts come to mind. You — 
start to think,“This kind of thing always happens to’ 5 
me. I'll never graduate. Nothing ever works out right 
for me.” Y 
Stressful situations like these are magnified by 
negative automatic thoughts such as these. The way 
we perceive the situation may not always mirror — 
reality. These thoughts often come to mind without _ 
any real deliberation. There is a phenomenon called a 
“confirmatory bias” which means people look for facts _ 
that coincide with their preconceived notions of how — 
things are. > om 


These thoughts can become self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies if allowed to go unchecked. If you believe you one 
fail, it’s likely that your outward actions will cause 1 . 
to fail. The job interview that you convinced yourself 
will be a catastrophe, may turn out that way when you hie. 
go in with a lack of necessary confidence. ae, 

Once the pattern of these self-defeating thoughts is — 
recognized, you can begin to reconstruct them. Thi 


in. 


a 
“* 


disposition. These negative thoughts create a cycle. _ 

When you feel one of these anxiety attacks begin- — 
ning, the first thing to do is take a few deep breathes. — 
Stop and reassess the situation, see if it’s really as bad 
as it seems. Ask yourself what am I so upset about? Ask — 
what’s the worst possible scenario that could come of — 
this? = 

Don’t give up because you fail to control your 

thoughts immediately. It may take some time to 
reconstruct the pattern of thoughts that have gov- 
erned your actions for years. 

Source: Ann Webster, Ph.D., Eileen M. Stuart, R.N. 
and Carol L. Wells-Federman, M.Ed.,R.N. 
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New firm takes over 
NECC child care center 


@ It’s a place where 
kids and parents will 
always feel welcome 


By SCOTT MERRILL 
Staff Reporter 


long with many students, Little 
Az" Child Enrichment Center is 

new to NECC this semester. Little 
Sprouts, which opened in Methuen in 1982, 
opened here last month. 

Little Sprouts offers flexible part-time 
and full-time care for infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers and kindergartners. The cen- 
ter is open Monday through Friday, from 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

“We provide care for students, faculty 
and the community,” program director 
Carolyn Cronin said. 

The center has 14 full-and part-time 
employees. It is licensed to care for 63 
children. Little Sprouts was chosen over 
seven other child care companies, Cronin 
said. 

“The first month has been very hectic,” 


Cronin said, “but the school has been very 
helpful and supportive.” 

The center underwent renovations be- 
fore Little Sprouts moved in. It has been 
cleaned up and painted. New to the facility 
is an infant and toddler playground. 

Enrollment is high enough now and 
advertising is unnecessary, but some open- 
ings are available. Children of NECC stu- 
dents make up 80 percent of the center, 
Cronin said. 

“I like how they have different age 
groups,” said NECC student Sandra Faust. 

The center has a resource room where 
parents can find educational and develop- 
mental literature. Parents can take advan- 
tage of audio and video tapes. 

The children have arts and crafts, play- 
time and lessons. They learn about science, 
and even have a pet rabbit. Parents are 
encouraged to visit anytime. 

“I'm very pleased with the center,” said 
teacher Patty Cronin. “It has helped my son 
in the month that he’s been there; it has 
helped him grow.” 

Another option of the Little Sprouts 
program are the parent “round-table” meet- 
ings. Parents are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions about their children or the center. It 


Kid country 


S. Ferren photo 


BUSY CHILDREN at Little Sprouts Child Care Center will enjoy fun-filled 
days in their new home at the gym. Activities include arts and crafts, 


lessons and field trips. 


also gives the teachers at Little Sprouts a 
chance to talk to the parents. 

Teachers make daily notes on the 
children’s eating and sleeping habits. These 
notes also tell the parents how their chil- 
dren are doing. 

Little Sprouts supports the National As- 


sociation for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren. They also adhere to an anti-bias phi- 
losophy. Religious holidays are not cel- 
ebrated. 

Many activities are planned for the stu- 
dents. These include monthly field trips 
and other fun things. 


Welcome back! 


We love your comments and hope to hear from you soon. Call our news 
tip hotline (ext. 2634) today with story ideas and have a great semester! 


Come As 


You Are 


Specializing 
in Seafood 
& Lobster 


Route 286 
Seabrook, N.H. 
603-474-2851 


Markey’s 
Lobster 
Pool 


Year Round Hours: 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
from 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
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New learning disability specialist arrives 


@ Innovative program 
means improved service 
for students and more 
awareness for faculty 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Features Editor 


Ts hiring of a part-time specialist 
could not have come at a better time 
for NECC’s estimated 200 learning 
disabled students. And Mary Hurwitz of 
Marblehead said she’s thrilled to be here. 

“I have been really impressed that fac- 
ulty, students and staff come up to me 
saying, ‘gee, we're so glad you're here,” 
Hurwitz said. She said she was pleased the 
school was willing to bring in someone to 
develop the program. 

“The reception I’ve received so far has 
been overwhelming,” she said. “It excites 
me to be a change-agent, bringing some- 
thing new with me.” 

Born in Lynn, Hurwitz graduated from 
Salem State College. She has two master’s 
degrees, one in education, the other in 
counseling psychology. She is also a li- 
censed mental health and learning disabili- 
ties counselor. 

Hurwitz lives in Marblehead with her 
husband, Paul, a pharmacist. She has two 
grown children. Her son, Mark, is a lecturer 
and tour guide at the Essex Museum of 
Salem. Hurwitz’s daughter, Leigh, is a news 
producer at WHDH-Channel 7. 

Although Hurwitz has had many years 
experience as a counselor and program 
service professional, her main focus is help- 
ing students with learning disabilities. She 
said it began with her first teaching job at 
a Texas elementary school almost 30 years 
ago. She was drawn to the disenfranchised 
students she met. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HAVERHILL & LAWRENCE 


for your 
Student Senate Representative 


ELECTION SCHEDULE 


Monday, October 2, 9am to 1pm 
C-Building/Haverhill, Atanilarenee 


Tuesday, October 3, 9am to 1pm 
C-Building/Haverhill, Atrium/Lawrence 


Looking forward 

D. Miller photo 
MARY HURWITZ of Marblehead 
joins the OSD staff. The new service 
is provided for students with learn- 
ing disabilities. 


“I wanted to help the kids who were not 
doing well,” Hurwitz said. 

Prior to her arrival at NECC, Hurwitz 
counseled high-risk high school students in 
Beverly through Project Rap, a community- 
based human service agency. At Addison 
Gilbert Hospital in Gloucester, she devel- 
oped mental health counseling programs. 

At Bunker Hill Community College, 
Hurwitz provided career and personal coun- 
seling. She was also a learning disabilities 
specialist for the Ipswich public schools. 

Currently, Hurwitz is a part-time LD 
specialist at Suffolk University. She began 


that job in mid-September as well and in- 
tends to keep both, for now. 

To Hurwitz, holding similar part-time 
jobs at two different colleges does not cause 
a conflict. Both schools are developing LD 
programs, she said, and the goals are the 
same. 

“Hopefully, what I’m doing at Suffolk P’'ll 
be able to do here at NECC. I think it’s a 
great opportunity,” she said. 

Hurwitz’s hiring in September concluded 
an almost two-year effort by those in aca- 
demic support and the office for students 
with disabilities. 

Traditionally, all students with disabili- 
ties are directed to OSD for service. But 
some faculty and staff members felt stu- 
dents with learning disabilities are less 
likely to ask for help from OSD. 

These students, they said, tend to keep 
their problems hidden. This, of course, adds 
to their academic frustrations. The solu- 
tion, proposed by some members of aca- 
demic support, included comprehensive 
service specifically geared toward LD stu- 
dents. 

A proposal citing the need for an LD 
specialist was drafted nearly two years ago. 
Until funding and location issues were 
settled, the plan was stalled. In May, Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry finally approved the 
hiring of an LD specialist on a part-time 
basis with the necessary funding from a 
federal vocational education grant. 

In order to fill the position for this 
semester, the job was posted by personnel 
in early July. 

Because it was also decided that OSD 
would oversee the LD specialist and pro- 
gram, OSD director Rubin Russell headed 
up a screening and selection committee 
responsible for reviewing the applicants. 

According to Russell, of the nine applica- 
tions received, two candidates were eventu- 
ally interviewed. Hurwitz was the most 


qualified, he said. Her hiring was approved 


Sept. 13. 

“She's more than we could have hoped 
to get,” said Norman J. Landry, dean of 
student services. “She's going to help us put 
our arms around the problem of students 
with learning disabilities.” 

Although this is a pilot program, Landry 
said work is now under way to secure 
future funding. No one can argue with the 
need for funding this service, he said. 

“The big problem is resources, but the 
school is willing to work very hard to find 
the money,” Landry said. Funding for the 
position ends in August 1996. 

The first order of business for Hurwitz 
now is to meet with staff and faculty. She 
said she needs to get a sense of their con- 
cerns and expectations. 

“The teacher's concerns are very impor- 
tant to me,” Hurwitz said. “I need to find 
out about their comfort level having an LD 
student in their classroom.” 

Hurwitz said she wants people to view 
the LD students as valuable and productive 
members of the school and society. 

Although Hurwitz has many details to 
work out, she will keep regular hours on 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Her office is located in F-building, 
at the OSD office. 

Call 374-3661 for more information. 


“I have been really 
impressed that faculty, | 
staff and students come 
up to me and say,‘we’re 
glad you’re here.” 


| Make The Transfer Connection 
Next Stop: 


For More Information, 
Please Call 508-837-5100. 


Merrimack College 


Liberal Arts 


* Economics 
* English 

* Fine Arts 

+ History 

* Philosophy 
* Political Science 
* Psychology 

* Religious Studies 
* Sociology 


Business Administration | 


« Accounting 

* Business Economics 
+ Finance 

+ International Business 
+ Management 

* Marketing 


Science And Engineering 


* Biochemistry 

* Biology | 

* Chemistry 

* Civil Engineering 

* Computer Science 

+ Electrical and Computer Engineering 

* Environmental Sciences 

* Medical Technology/Health Science 

* Physics 

+ Sports Medicine: 
Athletic Training 
Exercise and Physiology 
Pre-physical Therapy 

Special Programs 

* Elementary Education 

* Middle School Education 

* Secondary Education 

* Pre-Dental | 

* Pre-Law | 

* Pre-Medical 

* Study Abroad 
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President hosts poetry symposium Oct. 5 


@ Local and national 
poets spotlighted to 
promote recognition, 
appreciation of talent 


By MATTHEW CONNERY 
Assistant Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Ts President’s Poetry Symposium fea- 
turing Murray Jackson and a host of 
local poets will be held Thursday, Oct 
5, in the Bentley Library. 

Murray Jackson, author of Watermelon 
Rinds and Cherry Pits, will read from his book 
to an audience open at 8 p.m. President 
John R. Dimitry, a longtime friend of Jack- 
son, is co-sponsoring the event. 

Jackson is a retired professor from the 
University of Michigan, and the founding 
president of Wayne County Community 
College. In the 1960s, he worked a lot with 
Dimitry, who was then the president of 
another community college in northern 
Michigan. The two grew close as they worked 
together to get WSCC off the ground. 

Jackson retired from the University of 
Michigan three years ago and is the chair- 
person of the Wayne State University Board 
of Trustees. He wrote and published his 
book, Watermelon Rinds and Cherry Pits, fol- 
lowing his retirement from teaching a few 
years ago. 

At the same time that Dimitry and Jack- 
son were getting to know each other at 
Wayne State, Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, a 


MFA poster 


@ Museum celebrates 
billboard’s ‘Golden Age’ 


with colorful prints 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ifty turn-of-the-century artistic post- 
Fe: will be on view at the Museum of 

Fine Arts in Boston until Dec. 31 in the 
Trustman Gallery. 

Poster Mania: The 1890s, features color 
illustrations by artists such as Henri de 
Toulousr-Lautrec, Alphonse Mucha, Wassily 
Kandinsky, and Will Bradley. 

The display, focusing on European and 
American art of the 1890s, depicts a time 
that is often described as the “Golden Age” 
of the poster. Numerous artists of this 
period designed commercial banners that 
are today regarded as masterpieces of mod- 
ern printmaking. 

Commercial posters required bold, dy- 
namic designs with strong colors and eye- 
catching typography to attract the atten- 
tion of passers-by. The simplicity of their 
means characterized the “poster style,” in- 
fluencing other graphic arts of the period 

Older artists once perceived the poster 
as democratic art. 

“Many artists of the period didn’t see 


Professor’s Points 


“We will not allow all 
of this (poetry) to 
disappear,” said Hope- 
McCarthy. “It is kind of 
a celebration and 
recognition dedicated 
to them as a 
possibility...” 


professor in the English department, hap- 
pened to be teaching part-time there. Al- 
though she did not formally know Dimitry 
and Jackson, she is aware of the odd coinci- 
dence that occurred 30 years later. The 
three of them will be reunited at the Sym- 
posium. 

Jackson’s work focuses on two inspira- 
tional places he has spent most of his time 
in. The first area is Detroit and the other 
regions in Michigan. One poem is Detroit- 
Chicago Train Time, a trip through time as it 
has affected the area. Jackson also writes of 


Sone] 


File photo 
his post-retirement vacation spot, Italy, and 
of Italian culture. 

The symposium, featuring area poets 
and NECC teachers, is made possible by the 
help of an array of sponsors hoping to 
promote poetry in the area. 

“We will not allow all of this (poetry) to 
disappear,” said Hope-McCarthy. “It is an 
outreach to bring in and celebrate poetry.” 
She is taking part in the event because of 
her feelings towards the lower enrollments 
in fine arts classes at NECC. Last year, Hope- 
McCarthy’s poetry class was cancelled for 


the first time. This year, she is holding the 
class with a handful of students. 

One of the area poets scheduled to ap- 
pear at the event is Michael Casey of Andover. 
Casey won the Yale Younger Poet Award in 
1972. The award was given for his book 
Obscenities, which he wrote after his tour in 
Vietnam. He also teaches night courses in 
creative writing at NECC. 

The remainder of the program, lasting 
about an hour, features poets from the 
Greater Haverhill Poets Society. 

“It is kind of a celebration and recogni- 
tion dedicated to them as a possibility,” 
Hope-McCarthy said. 

“I can remember a time, that if we hada 
poetry symposium here, we could fill up the 
Top Notch Theatre,” Hope-McCarthy said. 

Now, expecting about 100 people, spon- 
sors are trying to bring poetry back into the 
spotlight. 

The evening was set up by Hope-McCarthy 
and Assistant Dean of Humanities and Com- 
munication, Chester Hawrylciw. 


Jackson’s Motif 


“I don’t need a com- 
puter printout to tell 
me what I’ve heard and 
seen. I need the rhythm 
of poetry that razors 
language to the quick.” 


show features many ethnic themes 


designing posters as hack-work or as a 
secondary activity,” said Clifford Ackley, 
curator of prints, drawing, and photographs 
at the MFA. “They were sincerely interested 
in bringing art into the everyday lives of a 
broad public. Designing posters was, for 
them, one way to combine high and low art 
forms.” 

Posters by Pierre Bonnard, Edouard 
Vuillard, Wassily Kandinsky, John Sloan 
and Charles Bradley demonstrate how com- 
mercial images gained new artistic status 
and had a wide public following. 

“Most of the earlier prints were fairly 
crudely designed so when full-color, illus- 
trated posters began to appear, people were 
really drawn to them,” said Karen Carter, 
MFA department of prints, drawings and 
photographs. “Art galleries often exhibited 
posters and critics praised them. Entertain- 
ers, businessmen and publishers competed 
for the most famous poster artists.” 

The exhibit concentrates on the enthusi- 
asm that first greeted the artistically illus- 
trated poster at the beginning of the 20th 
century, a time when ethnic backgrounds 
were rich and diverse 

Poster Mania: The 1890s, depicting art with 
French, German, Dutch, Swiss and Belgian 
origin, is regarded as a creative period 
enhancing poster production that has yet 
an equal. 


Need money? 


Lady Remington Fashion Jewelry 


* Now hiring for the Christmas Selling Season 
* Interviewing for 2-3 Supervisors 
and 10 Sales Representatives 


* Choose direct sales OR party plan 
* Some permanent positions available 


e For interview, please call: 
508-957-6558 OR 800-726-3324 x3145 


Also booking Parties—Earn $150 in Free Jewelry 
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* John F. Kennedy Library— Explore over 
25 exhibits celebrating the life and legacy of 
JFK. Three new theater shows and 20 video 
presentations have been added to their 
October display. Daily 9 a.m. to Sp.m. $6. 
Columbia Point, Boston, (617) 929-4523. 


+ USS Constitution Museum-— The Siege of 
Louisburg 1745: New England and the Struggle 
for World features artifacts, photographs, 
photographs and portraits marking the 
250th anniversary of the capturing of the 
most powerful French fortress in the New 
World to New Englanders. Daily 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., $4. Charlestown, (508) 775-9100. 


+“ Computer Museum— The Networked Planet: 
Traveling the Information Highway looks at 
technology in a new light. Offering hands- 
on, half-hour guided information tours of 
the Internet. Call for times, (617) 423-6758. 


“ Plimoth Plantation— Irreconcilable Differ- 
ences: 1620-1692, is staged in honor of the 
375th anniversary of the Pilgrim's landing. 
Interactive video and computer technology 
assists a narration of the colony’s 72-year 
history. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call (508) 746- 
1622 


1. Which American poet wrote, “You shall 
no longer take things at second or third 
hand, nor look through the eyes of the 
dead, nor feed on the spectres in books. You 
shall not look through my eyes either, nor 
take things from me. You shall listen to all 
sides and filter them from your self?” 

2. According to Harper's Index, how many 
of the first five U.S. presidents died July 4th? 

3. How many illustrated and world-fa- 
mous books has Dr. Seuss written for chil- 
dren? 

4. What kind of day are you having if 
you're listening to When I Come Around? 

5. Who said, “Show me a hero and I will 
write you a tragedy?” 

6. What was Jimmy Hoffa’s middle name? 


Answers: 
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Student Tutors 
Needed 


Become an Academic 
Support Center Peer Tutor 
+ Earn extra money 
+ Help others 
+ Keep up your own skills | 


$5 per hour 


Contact: Penny Kelley 


Room C - 208 


Academic Support Center 374 - 5889 
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Lawrence Campus hosts art retrospective 


@ Modern paintings, 
drawings reflect the 
simplistic style of 
refined art 


By MARK FOYNES 
Staff Reporter 


n display in the Atrium Gallery of 
@) the Lawrence Campus is a 

retrospectice, titled Will Barnet: Draw- 
ings 1930-1990. The collection, depicting the 
six decade-long career of the acclaimed 
veteran artist of the New York scene, has 
been on a national tour for four years. 

NECC has it on loan until Oct. 25, 
courtesey of the Arkansas Arts Council. 

“This exhibit is a little different than 
some of the things that the gallery has done 
in the past,” said Arthur Signorelli, director 
of student activities. “It offers an artist’s 
interpretation of American social issues.” 

The gallery has sponsored several collec- 
tions of photographs, which have depicted 
everything from life in the black neighbor- 
hoods of Los Angeles to American music’s 
blues heritage. 

The exhibit, representing the first retro- 
spective of Barnet’s drawings, was put to- 
gether to commemorate the artist's 80th 
birthday by fellow colleague and friend, 
Townsend Wolfe. 

Wolfe wrote his objective was for “each 
sheet to tell us about Will’s search for his 
personal vision, but more importantly, to 
stand alone as a work of art.” 


Barnet'’s stylistic range varies from piece 
to piece. Some portraits bend towards real- 
ism, while others are arbstract studies in 
which shape and color are the subject. 

Barnet, by limiting the depth of field in 
many of his works, gives them a plainer, 
two-dimensional quality thereby removing 
concrete images one degree from reality. 

When Barnet uses color, he often uses 
earth tones and dull colors. His palate 
appears to have been dominated by browns, 
grays, maroons, drab greens and oranges. 
Most of these works date from the 1950s 
when he first began experimenting with 
color and form. 

Much of the work in the retrospective 
features subject matter selected from scenes 
of everyday life. 

One shows a young boy seated on a 
sidewalk, absorbed in his reading. Another 
depicts a mother’s difficulty in her attempt 
to spoonfeed her infant. 

Some pieces are simple pencil drawings. 
Among these is 1974’s retrospective which 
shows an elegant woman in profile with 
her chin thoughtfully resting upon the 
palm of her hand. She contemplates an 
apple which sits on the table before her. As 
she gazes languidly at the apple, a pair of 
doves inconspicously watch her from above 
where they are perched upon the ledge ofa 
window. 

Barnet was born in Beverly in 1911. He 
received his training at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts School and the Art Students 
League in New York. His first solo exhibi- 
tion was held at New York’s Hudson Walker 
Gallery in 1938. He spent 1952 and 1953 as 


Seeder opsusaoseh 


Mosiac art 


File photo 


WILL BARNET’S modest drawings often portray everyday happenings. This 


piece, featured in the Lawrence collection, exemplifies Barnet’s tendency 
to overuse bland colors and textures. The 25 drawing exhibit is on display 
at the Lawrence campus through Oct. 25 in the Atrium Gallery. 


His work, exhibited in Dallas, Des Moines, 
New York and Rome, has also been featured 
at Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art 
and the Currier Gallery of Art in Manches- 
ter, N.H. 


the visiting critic at Yale University and, in 
1969, was a visiting professor at Cornell 
university. 

In 1977, Barnet was awarded the Ben- 
jamin Altman Prize. 


Reach the NECC market!. 


Our 9,000 students, faculty and staff spend millions of dollars in the 
Merrimack Valley. Advertise in our next issue and enhance your business. 


Tuition 
Reimbursement 
Up to $6,000 
per Year 
(*selected 
shifts) 


Full-time 
Benefits 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
"11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


your UPS Recruiter on campus 


Required Reading © 


$8 Per Hour « 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 
‘ *6 to 11 p.m. 
**3to8 am. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


Potential 
Promotion | 
Within 

A Year 


Part-time 
Work 
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BRADFORD 
COLLEGE 


announces. .. 


MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS 
with a G.PA. of 3.2 or better 

and 60 credits for transferring 

to Bradford. 


VALUE: $7,040 EACH! 


Merit Scholarships are available for transfer students from: 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BRISTOL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CASTLE COLLEGE 


Small classes 
12:1 Student/Faculty Ratio 
Affordable education 


International student body 


Financial aid is available for 
other transfer students as well. 
Call Bradford’s transfer counselor, 
KATHY BRESNAHAN 
800 / 336-6448 
if you have questions. 


No commute to Boston 


Cr a 


Plenty of parking 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 ° 800/336-6448 
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A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Fall movies look less promising than expected 


@ Forget the hype; no 
new features on tap 
before Christmas 


By MATTHEW CONNERY 
Assistant Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ackneyed Hollywood themes with 
He: name starpower sum up the 

encroaching fall season at the box 
office, featuring A Month By The Lake, Strange 
Days, Waiting to Exhale and Broken Arrow. 

In Broken Arrow, John Travolta (Pulp Fic- 
tion) and Christian Slater (Interview With The 
Vampire) play two Stealth bomber pilots 
who enter into a deadly conflict as they 
push technological possibilities to the edge. 

Once close friends, Vic Deakins (Travolta) 
and Riley Hale (Slater) battle time and one 
another in this action thriller. 

The term broken arrow is a Pentagon 
term referring to a lost nuclear weapon, 
which tells you something about the plot. 
The script bears a resemblence to the script 
from the 1994 summer blockbuster Speed, 
starring Keanu Reeves and Sandra Bullock. 

The similarities come from the battles 
held on the ground and in the air as well as 
on the tops of trains and clinging from 
careening Humvees. 

The film’s premise is the battle between 
Deakins and Hale who fight each other to 
recover the missing nuclear weapon threat- 
ening a major U.S. city. Although the movie 
is much-anticipated, especially as this is 
Travolta’s first movie since Pulp Fiction, the 
storyline seems very much like the trite, 
1990's Hollywood plots, Under Seige and Die 
Hard. Nonetheless, Broken Arrow will storm 
into theatres on Dec 8. 

Strange Days, starring Ralph Fiennes, is 
the next in the long line of high-tech thrill- 
ers that have been pumping out of Holly- 
wood in the last year or so. Strange Days is 
much like The Net, Hackers, Virtuosity and the 
like which are focused on the runaway 
technology threatening mankind. Strange 
Days take place in Los Angeles on the eve of 
the Millennium, as worldwide tension 
mounts. 

Through it all, there is one man who 
controls the underground of the city. Lenny 
Nero (Feinnes), ex-cop and street hustler, 
sells “chips,” which are actually bits of 
people's lives straight from their cerebral 
cortex. He is the “Santa Claus of the subcon- 
scious,” and he is looking for you. 

The only “chips” Lenny refuses to deal 


: 


Young and old: one more time around 


a 


File photo 


JOHN TRAVOLTA and Christian Slater are friends-turned-enemies in the fall blockbuster, “Broken Arrow.” 
Travolta and company storm into theatres Dec. 8. 


Movie Preview 


with is called “blackjacks” or death chips. 
Trouble comes Dec. 31, 1999, when death 
comes looking to deal with Lenny. A girl he 
knows, Iris (Brigitte Bako), is killed and the 
killer slips Lenny the “blackjack” from the 
girl’s mind. This makes Lenny an emotional 
accomplice and he begins running for his 
life during the party of the century...Los 
Angeles, the eve of the millennium. Strange 
Days will appear in theatres Oct. 13. 

A Month By The Lake, starring Uma 
Thurman (Pulp Fiction, Dangerous Liasons), 
Vanessa Redgrave (Howard's End), and Ed- 
ward Fox (Ghandi) is a touching drama 
taking place on Lake Como in Italy. Miss 
Bentley (Redgrave) is an Englishwoman who 
is coping with the loss of her longtime 
travelling companion, her father. She plays 


a spirited woman who has an insatiable 
appetite for new experiences. 

While on Lake Como, she finds herself 
romantically drawn to a vacationing gentle- 
man, Major Wilshaw (Fox) who is staying in 
the same resort, the Fascoli. 

On the day Wilshaw plans to leave, Miss 
Beaumont (Thurman) begins to make a play 
for him. This causes him to extend his 
vacation at the resort so he can persue Miss 
Beaumont. As he does this, Miss Bentley 
continues to chase after him, and a love 
triangle ensues. The film is directed by John 
Irvin (Raw Deal), and is released under 
Miramax films. 

John Travolta is not the only actor mak- 
ing a return to the big screen this fall. In an 
event not quite as anticipated as Broken 
Arrow, Whitney Houston makes her return 
to acting in Waiting to Exhale, her first movie 


since The Bodyguard. 

Acclaimed actor Forest Whitaker (The 
Crying Game, Species) directs the story of four 
African-American women, who test the ties 
of friendship through an exasperating time 
of marriage, divorce, makeovers and wait- 
ing. The four are all waiting for the men 
who will come to take their breath away. 

Waiting to Exhale is based on the novel 
baring the same title, written by Terry 
McMillan. The book was praised for its 
poignant, humorous and remarkably accu- 
rate portrayal of contemporary female 
friendship. 

The book made the New York Times 
bestseller list in the week of its release and 
holds high expectations in the theater says 
Twentieth Century Fox 

Waiting to Exhale is scheduled to be re- 
leased in Nov. 


Controversial director explores ‘the other side of Crooklyn’ 


@ ‘Clockers’ reveals the 
methodology of drug 
dealing and its victims 


By JON LEES 
Staff Reporter 


streets of Brooklyn walking on a red 

carpet. This has nothing to do with 
royalty but instead with the violence in 
today’s ghettos. 

Far from the family values raised in his 
last film, Crooklyn, Clockers delves into the 
systematic destruction of young black males 
trapped in the drug game. Through the 
organization, manipulation and dehuman- 
ization involved in the everyday dealings of 
a hustler, Lee targets and opens fire on all 
caught up in the circle of death this film 
portrays. 

Through Lee's stylistic and critical mind, 
and the gritty reality displayed in the novel 
and co-written screenplay of Richard Price, 
the film leads us into a land of directionless 
potential and unfortunate consequence 

Gone are the stereotypical dark-alley 
dealings, replaced by blatant, broad day- 
light exchanging. involving explicitly ex- 
ecuted maneuvers in a series of noises, 
hand gestures and symbols 

The story revolves around a park bench 
where the “clockers” do their business 
Newcomer Mekhi Phifer plays Strike, acalm, 
collected dealer with stomach ulcers froma 


S« Lee returns to his hometown 


steady diet of chocolate alcohol drinks and 
antacids, The camera spends most of its 
time following Strike’s exploits and experi- 
ences. It is structured like a play where the 
characters are chained to a situation involv- 
ing redundancy, increasing humiliation and 
fear of the unmarked detective cars that 
roll by on a daily basis. 

The undercovers, Larry and Rocco, (played 
by John Turturro and Harvey Keitel) are 
vultures surrounding their prey waiting for 
a death ora chance to strike. These cops are 
not the stock used in Hollywood films where 
they stumble around with doughnuts hang- 


ing out of their mouths and minds set ~ 


directly on the downfall of blacks. 

Lee wants us to catch this; he wants to 
show that blaming all problems on the 
police is not the solution. 

In one scene, Rocco has Strike in a 
headlock and spits out words of wisdom 
involving Rosa Parks. In this tense scene we 
hear Strike reply, “Who is Rosa Parks?” This 
is the kind of ignorance that the director is 
trying to showcase from everyone's per- 
spective. This is what makes the film so 
powerful. It doesn’t stereotype, it doesn’t 
take the viewpoint of only one character, 
and it places the blame on many shoulders. 

On the other hand, we are showna scene 
where the police are crowded around the 
body of a dead black man, cracking jokes 
and treating the situation with no respect. 
Obviously purposeful, this technique al- 
lows all viewpoints to be shown, not focus- 
ing on bias, but the truth 

The film has both weak and strong points. 
The park bench direction is flawless, en- 


Movie Review 


compassing everything that surrounds the 
characters. No dialogue is edited. Street 
slang is not translated for audiences. The 
film opens with homicide-style photographs 
graphically depicting the fear the film un- 
ravels. In their world of crack cocaine, 
nothing is toned down and Lee keeps it that 
way to make the audience think before the 
film begins rather than after. People and 
objects don’t slow down for the camera 
and, on this level, Lee succeeds. 

Where the film falters is the introduc- 
tion of some never seen techniques that are 
very creative and witty but take away from 
the film's overall reality. 

Ascene shows the perspective ofa young 
child playing the video game “Gangster” on 
a portable virtual reality machine. It is a 
vision of mindless shootings and rewarded 
murder. This all works well into the theme 
of Clockers but does point fingers of blame, 
(video game makers) which is familiar to 
Lee’s films. Other stylistic attempts 
surrealize an otherwise real situation, and 
for this film that simply does not work. 

How Strike has been caught up in this 
madness is what we try to figure out 
throughout the film, only to realize that his 
surroundings are the major involvement of 
his downfall. He is not portrayed as a foul- 
mouthed roughneck. He is not portrayed as 
a junkie himself, for that is the direction of 
“bad business,” says his mentor and boss 
Rodney. Yet he is quickly caught up in a 
murder case that emerges from his neigh- 
borhood and here within lies the plot. But 


regardless of what happens involving the 
story, what shines here is the unending 
questions, the manic scenery, the reality of 
it all. Clockers achieves what it set out to do 
and that is making every race, color, and 
whatever, view and understand that crack 
is killing. No matter if you side with the 
police or the lost souls draped across picnic 
benches, crack is still killing: Lee makes it 
painfully clear he wants everyone to wake 
up to this problem and take it seriously. It 
is a quick game with fast riches and a 
speedy death. 

This film is an enormous achievement 
rivaling such past works as, Do the Right 
Thing. As a director and co-writer, Lee has 
wizened to the fact that when involved in a 
game as serious as the one these kids play 
every day, it is time to drop the blame and 
start doing something about it. 

The final image he leaves us with is a 
lonely billboard hanging against a blue sky 
showing a lunchbox with a gun inside with 
the message: STOP PACKING, which seems 
to say it all. 


Fuhrman On Patrol? 


| On the other hand, we 


are shown a scene 
where the police are 
crowded around the 
body of a dead black 
man, cracking jokes... 
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MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 
TYRELL, YOURE SUCH A Bre cnaoies é TER 


AN, HATED OH THAT'S RIGHT’... 
Ne WHAT WAS I 


GREAT GUY, SOMETIMES DATING ONL ¢ )\ THE WAYI ALWAYS 
I WONDER WHY WE WELL, YOU SAID \| COMPARED You THINKING 27 | 
WAS A MAMAS Boy, )| "MY MoM. | 


KEISHA... 


C1905 Jerry Cram All nghta reserved Mms Boyz @ aol. comfy 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING | 


O19 wy tng Feces Dewtaas be eeac qqee weer 


You HAVE $452 IN YOUR ACCOUNT AND You 

WANT To CLOSE IT. OK, THERE'S A CLOSING 
FEE, APAPERWORK FEE, A FILING FEE, 

A PAPER CLIP FEE AND A STAPLING FEE. 

TAT COMES TO 456A ... LOOKS LIKE You 

OWE THE BANK $117, MR. ANDERSON, 


“Easily I could love thee, 
surface man...if only 
thy head were not so 


Current Singles 
1. Coolio featuring L.V.: Gangsta Para- 
dise (MCA) 
2. Michael Jackson: You Are Not Alone 
(Epic) 
3. Hootie and The Blowfish: Only 
Wanna Be With You (Atlantic) 
4. Luniz: I Got 5 On It (Noo Trybe) 
5. Bone Thugs N Harmony: 1st of Tha 
Month (Ruthless Relativity) 
6. Sophie B. Hawkins: As I Lay Me Down 
(Columbia) 
7. Seal: Kiss From A Rose (Warner) 
8. Natalie Merchant: Carnival (Elektra) 
9. Tim McGraw: I Like It, I Love It (Curb) 
10. Brandy: Brokenhearted (Atlantic) 


R&B/Soul 
1. Coolio featuring L.V.: Gangsta's Para- 
dise (MCA) 
2. Brandy: Brokenhearted (Atlantic) 
3. Michael Jackson: You Are Not Alone 
(Epic) 
4. After 7: ‘Till You Do Me Right (Virgin) 
S. Pure Soul: We Must Be In Love (Step 
Sun/Interscope) 
6. Bryan McKnight: On The Low Down 
(Mercury) 
7. Groove Theory: Tell Me (Epic) 
8. Deborah Cox: Sentimental (Arista) 
9. Boyz II Men: Vibin’ (Motown) 
10. Vanessa Williams: You Can't Run 
(Wing/Mercury) 


Current Movies 
The Prophecy 
Desperado 
Mortal Kombat 
. The Usual Suspects 
. Dangerous Minds 
A Walk In The Clouds 
Arabian Knight 
Waterworld 
Babe 
0. Something To Talk About 


| 
| 
| 
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round and shiny.” 


is Week in History 


AKT 


“Maybe this empowerment 
thing is getting 
out of hand.” 


“None of you has done any- 
thing wrong. My daughter 
is just looking for 
Mr. Right.” 


“I thought we had the cat 
de-clawed?!” 


Sept. 28: In 1994, James Woolsey, 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, told the House Intelligence 
Committee that letters of reprimand 
would be sent to 11 present and 
retired CIA offi™cers who bore indi- 
rect responsibility for the actions of 
Aldrich Ames, a former CIA agent 
who spied for the Soviet Union. 

Sept. 29: In 1994, supporters of 
the military ruled Haiti murdered 13 
pro-Aristide demonstrators. 

Sept. 30: In 1949, the U.S.S.R’s 
blockade of Berlin’s Allied sectors, 
along with the Western counter block- 
ade, were lifted after the U.S. and 
British planes sent in 2.3 million tons 
of supplies into the city. 

Oct. 1: In 1992, Ross Perot, having 
dropped out of the race in July, de- 
clared himself once again a candi- 
date for the presidency of the U.S. 33 
days before the election. 

Oct. 2:In 1967, Thurgood Marshall, 
the first black U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice, was sworn in. 

Oct. 3: In 1991, House Speaker 
Tom Foley announced that the bank 
which operated in the Capitol for 
House members only would be closed 
at the end of the year. The House 
Ethics Committee would investigate 
the charges of checks drawn against 
insufficient funds by several congress- 
men. 

In 1965, the national origins quota 
system ofimmigration was abolished. 

Oct. 4: In 1993, the trial of four of 
seven suspects in the World Trade 
Center bombing began in the USS. 
District Court in New York City. 


al 
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New coach fills 
volleying void 


@ 22-year-old leader 
looks to bring team to 
NECC-hosted tourney 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


r [= women’s volleyball team has a 
new look. Only two out of seven play 
ers have returned from last year, and 

now standing by the bench calling plays 

and relaying strategy is a new, yet experi- 
enced volleyball mind. 

Lisa Cramer, a 1994 First Team All New 
England Women’s Volleyball player at Gor- 
don College, takes over as head coach look- 
ing to lead the small squad with her wis- 
dom and expertise. 

“She knows the game and what to do in 
certain situations,” former assistant coach, 
Mike Smith, said. “She works so well with 
student athletes.” 

This 22-year-old Gordon College gradu- 
ate must find it easy to relate to people due 
to her bachelor’s degree in psychology, 
which at times may come in handy on the 
floor while coaching the players and coax- 
ing the officials. 

Off the court, Cramer relaxes by watch- 
ing movies like one of her favorites, A Simple 
Twist Of Fate and television shows such as 
Emmy winner, Frasier. On the court, how- 
ever, she relaxes is accomplished by having 
fun with something she enjoys. 

One can see how hard Cramer works at 
her coaching position by simply viewing a 
practice. 

“She is very enthusiastic, you can tell by 
how she runs practice that she will be loyal 
and that she cares what happens to the 
volleyball program,” said athletic director 
Carl Beal. 


As a youngster, Cramer idolized pro 
volleyball players. Now she has become a 
professional in her own right. Not only has 
she starred on the court, but she previously 
coached an all-male club team at Gordon 
College. 

The question then arises as to what 
difference there is between coaching men’s 
or women’s volleyball. 

“Women are a lot more emotional; they 
take criticism a little harder, but I have a 
great team here,” she said. “They all work 
hard and push each other to do their best.” 

Men might wait for the coach to push 
them, Cramer said, but the women look at 
it differently. They seem to take it upon 
themselves to ensure the team is working 
hard 

“Men and women are different in that 
men can be pushed a little harder, but as a 
team we have pushed each other to work 
toward her goals for us and the goals we set 
for ourselves,” team member Ann Sidorovich 
said 

Cramer also must deal with the fact that 
her team is somewhat inexperienced. Some 
may have played volleyball before, but as a 
team, they are just starting to come to- 
gether. 

“She’s a great person, handles tough 
situations with ease and just knows how to 
communicate with others,” Beal said. 

Cramer must get set to handle a tough 
situation in this one-week-old season — 
whether or not she can guide the team to 
the regional tournament is as tough and 
pressure-packed as a young coach can 
handle. 

There is more added pressure as the 
regional tournament is being held at NECC 
on Nov. 4. 

“I told (Lisa) | wanted the team to be 
playing in the tourney,” Smith said. “You 
don’t want to be the host of the NJCAA 


Here’s how it’s done 


(National Junior College Athletic Assocition) 
Tournament and not be representing the 
school on the court.” 

“First on our mind is and has to be the 
upcoming games,” Cramer said. “The tour- 
nament is at the end of the season it’s not 
something which ‘causes pressure yet, but 
we play each opponent three times, and | 
don’t see why we couldn’t get in the tour- 
ney with all the girls working and playing 


G. Scione photo 
WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL coach Lisa Cramer explains the technique of 
“setting” as her team does drills during a recent practice in the gym. The 
first-year leader hopes to see the Lady Knights enter post-season play. 


hard.” 

Most wouldn’t expecta young team with 
a new coach to make it to the regional 
tournament, but with her no nonsense 
coaching approach and the respect she has 
earned from her players, Cramer may do 
the unexpected. 

Her simple philosophy of having fun and 
playing hard no matter what, says much 
about her character. 


Players needed for fall volleyball season 


@ Lack of participants 
does not dampen hopes 
of success, coach says 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


nly seven players currently play on 

O the women’s volleyball team, which 

means plenty of openings for per- 
spective players. 

“Anyone who has played volleyball or is 

a strong athlete and wants to give it a try 


can contact Mike Smith (ext.3820) or myself 
(ext. 3822) or even just come down to the 
gym to talk,” coach Lisa Cramer said. 

This year’s seven-member squad sports 
an array of raw talent including Stacy Dion 
and Giselle Belliard, the only returning 
players from last year. 

With such an inexperienced team, the 
season looks to be a short two months. The 
players must come together quick enough 
to make a run at the NJCAA Regional Tour- 
nament, to be held at NECC on Nov. 4. 

“| think we can make the tourney,” 
Cramer said. “We play each team three 
times and with the girls working as hard as 
they are, we could do it.” 


Advantage in your major is now. 


Why not stop by to see us in Spurk 310 


or call us at 
508-374-3722. 


The best time to learn more about 


Co-op is now 


Did you know that 


co-op is available in the Fall, Spring and 


Summer semesters? 


Graduates with Co-op havemore confidence. 


The Advantage 


Experience builds confidence. 


Visit the Co-op office (C310) or call (508) 374-3722 
Co-op can help you reach your career goals. 


Cramer seems set to make the team 
work hard and have fun, however, the team 
doesn’t need to strive for a post-season 
tournament yet. 

Post-season looks just too far away for a 
young team like this to be stretching for. 

“We're working day by day,” team mem- 
ber Ann Sidorovich said. “Right now, we 
just need to concentrate on practice and 
our next game.” 

Post-season, a bonus in almost every 
sport, is no difference in this case. In the 
season-opener against Becker College, which 
NECC lost in three games, Dion showed her 
quickness with great coverage and offense. 

Also shining in the game were Connie 
Kyriakopolous with her outstanding serves, 
and Sidorovich who in her first game as a 
back-row specialist (setter), showed the ca- 
pability of performing on a consistent ba- 
S1S 

Then it was on to Dean Junior College, 
where the Lady Knights lost 15-12, 15-4, and 
15-8. Everyone played well and looked more 
like one unit rather then seven separate 
players 

“They worked well together,” Cramer 


said. “It was if they were one instead of 
seven, I am confident of good things to 
come.” 

The seven players are Belliard, Charlene 
Bourque, Dion, Lauren Kilbidis, Sharon 
Kilbidis, Kyriakopolous and Sidorovich. 

The game schedule looks like this: 


Saturday, Sept. 30 vs. Becker 1 p.m. 
Tuesday, Oct. 3 vs. Dean 1 p.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 5 vs. Becker 7 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 7 vs. CCRI 1 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 11 at Mt. Ida 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, Oct. 17 vs. CCRI 6 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 21 at Dean | 1 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 28 at Mt. Ida 1 p.m. 
Saturday, Nov.4 NJCAA Tourney TBA 


Lisa Cramer 
“It was if they were | 


one instead of seven. 
I am confident of 
good things to come. 


” 


Women look to form soccer team, 
saying players need to come out 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


1995 Timberlane graduate Alisa Wood has 
a goal in sight, a soccer goal that is. 

As manager of the Timberlane soccer 
program, she was unable to play due to 
conflicts with work. Now she has time to 
spare, but there’s no team 

Spending her time with Special Olympi- 
ans on Saturdays, teaching them the skills 
of the game, is the only chance she has right 
now to play the sport she loves. 


"I came in hopes of playing soccer, but 
there isn’t a program,” Wood said. “I want 
to play so I decided to start one.” 

Whether the program will be a club ora 
varsity sport depends solely on interested 
female athletes and the turnout at an Oct. 
2 meeting 

“I know there are more women like me 
who appreciate soccer,” Wood said. “This 
school has never hada team for women and 
it’s about time they did.” 

The metting will be held at the gynasium 
(D-129) at noon. 
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Some sports cut as activities money dwindles 


@ Athletic director 
hopes student interest 
in programs will grow 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


Beal had a tough decision to make. He 
was forced to cut two sports from this 
fall’s athletic program. 

Sports eliminated from last year’s pro- 
gram are boy’s soccer and girl’s spring 
softball. Sports surviving are men’s and 
women’s basketball and women’s volley- 
ball. 

Beal says the cuts were necessary be- 
cause of a decrease in funding for the sports 
program. 

“Soccer and softball didn’t have enough 
players,” Beal said. “I looked at the records 
and facts and found they were both floun- 
dering.” 

Baseball, on the other hand, still has 
some life. What happens to baseball will be 
decided when the budget gets straightened 
out in October. 

The athletic department has been losing 
money at a steady pace during the last three 
years. Before the decrease, athletics received 
over $90,000, but since then, $30,000 has 
been lost due to the lack of student partici- 
pation and student enrollment. 

Without any money to field a varsity 
team, boy’s soccer became a club sport. 
Club sports allow students to put a small 
team together and play on their own. There 
are some drawbacks, though. 


| ast spring, NECC athletic director Carl 


Same old story brewin’ in Boston’s 


@ Young coach, aging 
stars + sophomore 
goalie = no Cup again 


By RAY NAROIAN 
News Editor 


ing three things: the Red Sox will 

always find a way to choke after.a 
winning season; the Patriots will always 
find a way to choke; and the Bruins will 
always find a way. 

For 28 straight years, the B’s have found 
a way to make the playoffs. This year should 
make it the 29th, but with lack of depth it 
should be one round and out. 

Boston’s three stars, Ray Bourque, Adam 
Oates and Cam Neely are back to shoulder 
the weight of the first line, but age and 
injury may keep them from carrying the 
load for too long. Bourque turns 35 in 
December, Oates turned 33 in August, and 
although Neely is 30, his bum knee makes 
fans wonder, “How many games will he 
miss this year?” 

In an attempt to beef up a weak offense, 
Bryan Smolinski and Glen Murray were 
shipped out to Pittsburgh for power for- 
ward Kevin Stevens and center Shawn 
McEachern. 

Boston hockey fans are excited to have 
the Boston-raised Stevens home, unfortu- 
nately this trade may look better than it 
seems. The 30-year-old Stevens comes to 
Boston with a history of injury-filled sea- 
sons and only played 26 games last year due 
to ankle problems. 

McEachern, 26, may be the diamond in 
the rough, but with no talent to his left or 
right, his potential is limited. With this 


Questions: 

1. How many Norris Trophies did Bobby Orr 
win? 

2. Who holds the mojor league record for 
career at-bats? 

3. Who holds the major league record for 
Saves in a season? 

Answers: 


FE very Boston sports fan is raised know 
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Set me up! 


“The problem with club sports is that 
you can’t set up games with other schools,” 
Beal said. “And a lack of players hurts also.” 

So without any more money coming 
from student activities, the athletic depart- 
ment is left alone to figure out how to raise 
cash, and keep athletics afloat. 

Some suggestions have worked. Basket- 
ball leagues were held in the summer, 
earning over $2,500 toward sports. Camps 
have also been discussed as a fund- raising 
event. 


Hockey Preview 


trade, the Bruins lost a nobody in Murray 
but a possible star in Smolinski. The 23- 
year-old tallied 31 points in 44 games last 
season and should only get better with the 
probability of playing left wing on Mario 
Lemieux and Jaromir Jagr’s (Luc Robitaille 
was traded to the Rangers) line. 

With knee surgery facing defenseman 
Al Iafrate, his season (and most likely ca- 
reer) is over. This will be Iafrate’s fourth 
time under the knife and without him (ora 
major acquisition) this team goes nowhere. 

Newly acquired veteran Joe Mullen will 
be looked upon to win the seventh-player - 
award this year by scoring an abundance of 
goals. Here lies a huge maybe...the 38-year- 
old forward is the oldest in the league and 
wasn’t thought important enough, by Pitts- 
burgh, to be offered a contract after last 
season. 

A look at the Bruins’ forwards show a 
team of “wanna-B’s” that never quite made 
it. 

If a second line of Mariusz Czerkawski 
and Jozef Stumpel centered by McEachern 
works out, the Stevens-Oates-Neely line may 
stay together. If not, there will be some 
stars playing with no one to pass the puck. 

Dave Reid is a defensive forward, Steve 
Leach is a grinder (and forgotten), Brent 
Hughes has been a pro for six years with 
nothing to show for it, Ted Donato is an 
average center, Steve Heinze is continu- 
ously traveling back and forth to Provi- 
dence, Todd Elik comes from St. Louis un- 
proven and Cam Stewart is...well...cam 
Stewart. 

Fred Knipscheer looks impressive enough 
to center, but the Boston brass loves Donato, 
so ‘Nips’ will have to hope for an injury to 
play. 

With the exception of future hall-of- 
famer Bourque, injury-prone lafrate and 
underrated Don Sweeney, the rest of 
Boston’s defense wouldn't see a pro Ssta- 
dium if not for recent league expansion. 
John Gruden, Jamie Huscroft, Alexi 
Kasatonov and Jon Rohloff are all made of 
the same mold that should have been bro- 
ken years ago. 

The Bruins’ goaltending is suspect. 

Evgeny Ryabchikov had the best train- 
ing camp, but the starting job should go to 
Blaine Lacher. Lacher had a solid rookie 
year, going 19-11-2 witha 2.41 goals-against- 
average. His backup is seven-year-pro Craig 


G. Scione photo 
PLAYERS PRACTICE drills as they gear up for the season. Volleyball was 
one of three NECC varsity sports dodging the budget cutting ax this year. 


If there was more participation in the 
gym andin team sports, it’s possible athlet- 
ics might get out of the gutter, but accord- 
ing to Beal, it will be tough. 

“I don’t think we'll ever be back to where 
we were three years ago,” he said. “But 
fund-raisers and other activities can help.” 

With varsity sports on the bubble, 
intramurals have picked up new interest by 
the department. 

“I think we should have some athletic 
program,” he said. “But I would like to see 


Billington, who was let go by an § 
inept Ottawa Senators franchise 
early last season. He posted a solid 
5-1-0 record for the B’s. 

After losing in the first round of 
the playoffs in two of the past three 
seasons, head coach Brian Sutter 
and assistant coach Tommy McVie 
were fired to make way for Steve 
Kasper. 

Kasper, 34,isnotonlytheyoung- * 
est and least experienced coach in 


the league, but has only one year of seas 


coaching experience in the minors. 

Boston fans are left wondering 
how Kasper will deal with super- 
star egos, and mold a team and 
conform to a new building. 

Maybe he won't have to. 

Kasper is a pretty friendly figure 
among Bruin players and may have 
been brought in as a motivator 
with Bourque calling some (possi- 
bly most) of the shots. After all, no 
one could command more respect 
and loyalty from fellow players than 
their ironman captain. 

The new FleetCenter will not 
only house this team, but will host 
the All-Star Game in January. Once 
some of these stars see this new 
state-of-the-art rink, they may never 
want to leave. 


new home 


intramurals focused on a lot more.” 

During the upcoming months, numer- 
ous activities such as men’s and women’s 
three-on-three basketball, coed aerobic 
workouts and flag football will take place. 
These activities will be based on student 
participation. 

One idea breught up to attract student 
attention to the intramural program in- 
volves each students wanting to play flag 
football to sign up for a team representing 
their towns. If there are enough players on 
each team, then games would be town vs. 
town. Beal says this might bring kids from 
the same towns closer together, and spark 
friendly rivalries. 

“The bad thing about intramurals is a lot 
of people don’t know about them,” he said. 
“It’s the nature of the beast. Because it’s a 
community college, students are gone by 
afternoon time to either home or work.” 

Other activities the athletic department 
would like to see take off are in-line hockey 
and coed volleyball. 

Most new students don’t know what is 
available at the gym. The gym is open 
weekdays from 9 a.m. — 2 p.m., enabling 
students to shoot some hoops or play pool 
and relax for an hour or two. In the weight 
room, students can work out for free. 

“It’s been steady around noontime,” says 
fitness assistant Jay Bistany. “We are really 
pleased with the turnout this semester. It’s 
a lot better than last semester.” 

Beal hopes students will take the oppor- 
tunity to use the gym during breaks in their 
schedules to have some fun. He also would 
like to see more participation in intramurals. 

“It’s an uphill battle,” he said. “But we’re 
willing to give 100 percent.” 


B-hind the scenes 


R. Naroian photo 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED Shawn McEachern, 
skates by goalie Blaine Lacher during a 
practice session. Boston’s lack of depth 
should keep both players occupied on the 
defensive side of the blue line this season. 


Intramural Calendar 


ACTIVITY 


PAR 3 Golf 

Flag Football 
Mountain Hiking 
RollerBlade Hockey 
Haunted Sleigh Ride 
Trail Bike Ride 
Ping Pong Tourney 
Pool Tourney 

Dart Tourney 
Decorate Game Room 
Coed Volleyball 


Intramurals /Games 1 Day Event 


LENGTH OF EVENT 


1 Day Event/ 12 am 
Fall Sem./ 12 - 1 pm 
1 Day Event/ 8 am 

1 Day Event 

INight Only/ Time TBA 
1 Day Event/ 12 am 
1 Day Event 

1 Day Event 

1 Day Event 

1 Day Event/ 12 am 

1 Day Event/ 12-1 pm 


STARTING DATE 


Monday, Oct. 2 
Monday, Oct. 2 
Saturday, Oct. 14 
Monday, Oct. 16 
Friday, Oct. 27 
Monday, Nov. 6 
Monday, Nov. 6 
Monday, Nov. 13 
Monday, Nov. 20 
Monday, Nov. 20 
Monday, Dec. 4 
Monday, Dec. 11 
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Studying abroad expands one’s horizons 


Going overseas opens 
students’ minds to other 
cultures and tradition 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Features Editor 


trip to a foreign land is worth more 
A: some than all the geography les- 

sons of a lifetime. Walking on for- 
eign soil, smelling the air, eating the food, 
and walking with the people through the 
streets of their land is only the beginning of 
an adventure both outside and inside your- 
self. 

Usha Sellers, director of the NECC Study 
Abroad Program, sees the program as a way 
to break down barriers and as a reflection of 
the way the world is moving. 

“In Europe, the European Economic Com- 
munity is trying to get rid of barriers, in 
terms of currency, passports and visas,” 
Sellers said. “In the future, it seems likely 
that there will be more options open to 
students such as business internships, the 
transfer of credits, and even faculty ex- 
changes.” 

Besides the souvenirs and knickknacks, 
the biggest gifts in your return suitcase will 
be the ones you give yourself: knowledge 
and understanding. 

For NECC students, David Bibeau and 
Sue Ellen Dean, a month studying in Lon- 
don at the Thames Valley University was a 
challenging experience. For Kelly Sanborn, 
who left for London Sept. 25, it is still a 
future of unknowns. 

“I've read all about England, I watch 
Masterpiece Theater, and | think it will be 
interesting to live in another country,” 
Sanborn said. 

Bibeau was excited when he stepped off 
the plane at Heathrow International Air- 
port. He felt overwhelmed to see all his hard 
work and planning had paid off. 

“London was different than I expected it 
to be,” Bibeau said. “It was funny to see 
people driving on the wrong side of the 
road. There were flowers everywhere, lots 
of traffic, even smog, but it was beautiful in 
a rural yet urban way.” 

Bibeau chose London because of its rich 
history in the theater. He was impressed by 
the size of the theaters and by the way 
theater is such a way of life for Londoners. 

“I saw five plays and three musicals 
there,” he said. 

Enjoying the food in another country is 
either for the brave or very hungry. Bibeau 
was surprised to find that quiches are served 
cold and salads consist of lettuce, tomato, 
and cucumber. 

“I was like, ‘nice salad, huh’,” he said. 

Dean fared no better with her first meal 
in the foreign city. Deciding she could not 
go wrong with a tuna fish sandwich, she 
was shocked to get a sandwich that had one 
clump of fish in a pool of oil. 

“| did not like the food,” she said. “It was 
either too spicy or too bland.” 

Dealing with the food was only one 
small part of the many things required of 


David Bibeau 
File photo 


LONDON WAS a charming city filled 
with history and _ tradition. 


these students. The struggle 
with homesickness is a nor- 
mal part of the challenge. 
Dean, who stayed with aman 
and his girlfriend, felt so 
alone 

“He was odd, and she was 
hardly ever there. I called 
home every day,” she said. 


United Kingdom 


© National Capital 
Exeters City 


Intemational Boundary 
Provincial Boundary 
Province Name 

100 km 


Her homesickness was 
aggravated by her room- 
mate. She was another psy- 
chology major from a col- 
lege in New Jersey. 

“She was condescending, 
rude, arrogant, ignorant and 
self-absorbed,” she said. “She 
was a senior, and I always 
felt she was laughing at me.” 

Now that she is home 
again, she wishes she had 
not let it get to her. 

“I thought I was missing 
things at home, but when I 
returned, I realized that I 
was missing nothing,” she 
said. 

Students are expected to 
room with other American 
students. The host family is 
paid 70 pounds (approxi- 
mately $120) a week by the 


London university to give England 


them bed and breakfast. Meo ccrnitints 
Buckinghamshire 
Greater London 
Greater Manchester 
Heretord and 
Worcester 
Mid Glamorgan 
Northhamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 
South Glamorgan 
South Yorkshire 
Statordshire 
Warwickshire 
West Glamorgan 
West Midlands 
West Yorkshire 


The sponsoring institu- 
tions in charge of the pro- 
gram, along with the host 
universities, develop hous- 
ing options for the students 
who come from another 
country. These housing ar- 
rangements vary from coun- 
try to country depending on 
their academic year, and 
whether the university is in 


North Atlantic Ocean 


Key to Numbered Regions 


Northern Ireland 


5 Ballymoney 
6 Banbridge 

7 Beitast 

8 Carncktergus 


22 Newry and Moume 
23 Newtownabbey 


a city or rural environment. 


English Chan inet 


“In some countries stu- 
dents can live in dormito- 
ries,” Sellers said. “However, all housing 
accommodations are screened very care- 
fully.” 

Being able to get along with your room 
mate makes the transition easier. Bibeau 
keeps in contact with his ex-roommate, a 
Connecticut student, and he feels their 
friendship will last. He also formed a warm 
bond with his host family, a father and 
mother with two children. 

“I’ve already written to them and sent 
presents,” he said. 

Getting to know another place means 
getting to see people interact with each 
other. Bibeau was impressed by the friend- 
liness and open-mindedness of Londoners. 

Socializing in England takes place mostly 
in the pubs. Pubs are as much a part of 
England as are their castles and stately 
homes. For Bibeau, the coziness of the 
English pub highlighted the differences 
between our two cultures. 

“The people are so nice there,” he said. 
“If you go into a bar in the United States, 
you can’t say people are like that. People are 
more uptight here. We lack spontaneity. 
We're afraid as Americans to let go.” 

When everything around you is new, 
and the people and places that guided your 
life are gone, it is easy to feel insecure. For 
Dean, this anxiety was eased by chance 
meetings with strangers. 

One evening, as she walked home alone, 
a gang of boys started shouting at her. She 
didn’t know what they were saying, but she 
felt scared. She passed them safely, how- 
ever, but then she heard footsteps come up 
behind her. She thought it was all over for 
her, but instead the guy put his arm around 
her and said, “didn’t mean to frighten you, 
have a good-night.” 

In another incident, she was lost. She 
had walked two miles in the wrong direc- 
tion and had to ask a strange man for help. 
He told Dean to hop into his car and he 
would drive her back to where she started 
from, but she refused the ride. He then 
walked her safely to a taxistand, and wished 
her the best for the day. 

“I was amazed that he went so far out of 
his way for me,” she said. 

Students who want to take part in the 
Study Abroad Program have to push them- 
selves to the limits. There are meetings and 


paperwork to sort through. Essays explain- 
ing why you want to study overseas and 
how you think you will benefit from a new 
curriculum are just the beginning. There is 
a non-refundable fee of $110 to fill out the 
application, along with three recommenda- 
tions from faculty. Then there is a screen- 
ing process. 

“I thought it would be a grilling ses- 
sion,” Sanborn said, “but it really was an 
opportunity to get advice.” 

Students are encouraged to keep up-to- 
date with current affairs, and to be able to 
answer any questions about the Clinton 
presidency, including the Whitewater con- 
troversy. 

“| hear the professors are very tough in 
England,” Sanborn said. “It’s really hard to 
get the top grades. I hope to do decent there, 
but there will be a temptation to explore 
the country. 

Students are encouraged to keep in- 
formed about current affairs, especially 
about Whitewater and President Clinton. 

“T’ve always been a B/A student,” Bibeau 
said. “I really had to study very hard be- 
cause there was so much information, and 
there was more of a demand to do well.” 

Bibeau spent about $3,000 for his one- 
month stay in London. His parents helped 
him out as much as they could, but he also 
worked a lot of extra hours. Between school 

sand work it was sometimes hard but “you 
just have to deal with it,” he said. Some of 
the burden was eased by the two scholar- 
ships given him by NECC. 

Sanborn has never been out of this coun- 
try, nor has she ever been away from home, 
but she is putting her life savings into this 
opportunity to go overseas. She chose Lon- 
don because it was one of the cheapest of 
the European programs. 

“I have to pay $4,090 for tuition, and 
$475 for airfare which I got cheaper through 
group rates,” she said. “It is recommended 
that I bring at least $2,000 for spending.” 

Learning how to thinkin terms of pounds 
sterling instead of dollars was part of the 
fun 

“A pound is a coin there, and there were 
many different coins to get used to,” Bibeau 
said. 

Dean had to call home for more money 
because she found goods to be so expensive. 


It costs about $1.50 to buy a pound. 

“The trip was truly an experience of self- 
development,” Bibeau said. “I'm so outgo- 
ing and bubbly. I made many friends and 
learned so much. There were some Ameri- 
cans in the group who had closed minds. I 
think it was too bad. It was a waste of their 
money.” 

In her next adventure, Dean would like 
to go to Switzerland or New Zealand. Al- 
though New Zealand is not yet available, 
Sellers is happy to announce that the chance 
to study in India is now possible. 

“This is new and very exciting,” she said. 
“It puts our community college in the fore- 
front of having a Study Abroad Program in 
a developing nation. President Dimitry made 
it possible because he had the foresight to 
see India as an emerging nation with plenty 
of opportunities for trade, the exchange of 
services and ideas.” 

Bibeau enjoyed the challenge and feels 
educated by the experience. 

“I'm such a hopeful person,” he said. “I 
really believe that if I work hard, | will get 
what I want out of life. 


BS: - 
Sue Ellen Dean 
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HER MONTH spent studying abroad 
was challenging and rewarding. 


